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PREFACE 




Taming the Wild is a record of some of my experi- 
ences gained while serving as a Maine Forest Fire 
Warden and Guide. As I look hack upon those days 
they seem the happiest of my life, although some of the 
incidents came near being very serious. But because 
of the encroachment of civilization and the wanton 
destruction of the forests, there are not as many wild 
animals and birds in the Rangeley and Richai-dson 
Ponds Regions as there used to be. 

I do not like to see the passing of these natural 
resources although, to a limited extent, I, like all the 
American people, have had a hand in their destruc- 
tion. I am in favor of conservation and do not know 
how to obtain it in the right proportion to hold the 
balance of nature. Scientists trained in the art of 
forestry and wild life management are needed to solve 
these problems. Some of the State Agricultural Col- 
leges, as well as the United States Government 
through its Bureaus of Agriculture and Biological 
Survey, are working in this direction, but so little is 
known about life in the wild, and habits of wasteful- 
ness in lumbering, soil management, and hunting are 
so deeply ingrained in the lives of the American people, 
that progress is necessarily slow. It will require gen- 
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erations of education and patient research after 
scientific knowledge which we do not now possess, 
to change the habits of a whole nation. But this task 
must be accomplished if we are to maintain a decent 
scale of living. Wastefulness in natural resources is 
a threat to American democracy. It is a slow death 
from within. It destroys the heart. 

The wild is bound to be tamed whether we like it or 
not. But the process should be kept under control 
and directed to the ends that will serve mankind best. 
This little volume is written with this thought in 
mind, and if it w'ill but promulgate a greater respect 
for hunting and fishing laws, soil science, and the 
attainment of -wild life conservation, as well as furnish 
some wholesome reading, it will serve its purpose weU. 

Charles S. Gibbs, 

Pearl Eiver, N. Y. 
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AL KENDALL’S SCABE 
From College to the Maine Woods 




During my senior year in college, my roommate, 
Alton Kendall came to me and said, “I hear that you 
are going to be a forest ranger.” 

“No,” I replied, “I have only received an appoint- 
ment as a forest fire warden in the Richardson Ponds 
District of Maine for the summer.” 

“Oh,” he exclaimed, “that is fine. Can I spend my 
vacation with you for the experience? You know I 
have lived in the city all my life and a little experience 
with wild life would do me good before beginning my 
life work.” 

“You have the right idea Al,” I said, “but you will 
have to wait awhile. Ordinarily the Maine Forest Ser- 
vice does not allow wardens to have visitors when on 
duty, but I will see if an exception can not be made in 
your case.” 

Application was made to the Forest Commissioners 
at the State Capitol and in due season, formal per- 
mission was granted to Al to accompany me into the 
Maine woods on the ground that he was to receive no 
salary, that I was to be entirely responsible for him, 
and that he in turn was to be company and help to me 
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in case of either sickness or accident. It was agreed 
that A1 would join me as soon as camp was made. 

In Rangeley I secured my credentials, which con- 
sisted of a certificate and a badge. Thus I became a 
Deputy Forest Fire Warden, and on an appointed day 
the Chief Forest Fire Warden guided me across Moose- 
luemeguntic Lake to a landing in Eagle Cove. Pull- 
ing the boat up on the shore and hiding the oars in the 
woods so that the boat could not be easily stolen, we 
packed a week’s supply of provisions, nails, a hammer, 
an ax and a saw, to a log cabin standing in a little 
clearing about two miles north of Upper Richardson 
Pond. 

Rounding a bend in the trail, I saw the cabin for 
the first time. It was set on a knoll in a clearing, with 
a mountain in the background. The setting was beau- 
tiful but the camp looked deserted and uninviting. 
The door was hanging from one hinge, the tarred 
paper which had formed the roof was either hanging 
in shreds from the rafters or lying in pieces on the 
ground, and that part of the stovepipe that should 
have been projecting above the roof was missing. In- 
side the cabin the stove, bunks, cupboards, tables and 
chairs were in place, and everything had been washed 
by the rain, bleached and dried by the sun so that it 
was at least clean. 

The Chief Warden glanced around the cabin, and 
said. There is a roll of tarred paper here somewhere 
for repairing the roof. I wonder where it is?” 

“What is that projecting from under the corner of 
the bunk,” I asked. 

‘That is it,” said the Chief Warden pulling it out, 
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lifting it onto a table and unrolling it. After inspect- 
ing a section he looked at me and said with emphasis, 
“It is in good condition and all ready to put on. I 
think you can repair the roof, and I think you had 
better begin right away. Make that your first job. 

“The next important thing is the stove,” he con- 
tinued and leaving the tarred paper on the table he 
began to examine the rusty old stove. He lifted the 
covers, opened the doors, turned the dampers, and 
made sure that everything was all right. Then he 
admonished me, “This stove is good enough for an- 
other season, but you must be careful with the fire, and 
not burn the camp. In that case not only would we 
lose the cabin, but the fire would be likely to spread 
into the woods and start a forest fire.” 

Going outdoors he began to look for the missing 
stovepipe in the tall grasses and bushes which sur- 
rounded the cabin. “Here it is,” said he and cau- 
tiously reached into a clump of wild raspberry bushes, 
drew the stovepipe out, disjointed it, and poked out 
the dirt and leaves that had been washed into it by the 
spring showers. 

• Coming back into the cabin he commanded good 
naturedly, “Climb up on the roof.” I obeyed by grasp- 
ing a rafter and drawing myself up monkey fashion. 
jHe passed the sections up to me one at a time, while I 
balanced myself on the ridge pole and fitted them to- 
gether. Finally the chimney Avas AAfired into position 
so that it would not blow ofif again. 

This job done, the Chief Warden took a pail from 
the cupboard, and looking up at me said, “I will show 
you the spring.” I climbed down from my perch and 
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followed him a short distance along an old road past 
an abandoned Inmber camp to a spring of water bub- 
bling up out of the ground at the foot of a birch tree. 
Like all spring water in the forests of Maine, it was 
soft, cool, and refreshing. Also it was conveniently 
near the cabin. The spring was the one redeeming fea- 
ture of the situation as I saw it that first day. 

Returning to the camp with the water, we cut some 
wood from an old log, built a fire in the stove and pre- 
pared a lunch of fried potatoes, bacon, bread, butter 
and hot tea. The meal was relished by both of us, for 
we had worked hard and the hour was late. 

After lunch the Chief iWarden said, *‘l guess you 
will get along all right now,” and after giving me final 
instructions, left me alone in the desolate old cabin. 
My heart sank as I saw him disappear down the trail, 
but I knew it would prove my undoing if I gave up. 
There is an antidote for loneliness, and that is work. 
I went to work. As I did so, a woods sparrow lighted 
on a rafter of the cabin and chirped to me. I have 
always liked birds and this one cheered my lonely 
spirit. 

The first thing I did was to start covering the roof 
with tarred paper. A man feels more secure if he has 
a roof over his head, especially at night. The camp 
was only half covered when the sparrow fiew away to 
its nest and dusk settled over the forest, followed by 
an astounding silence broken only by the winging of a 
myriad mosquitoes, come to feast on my exposed hands 
and face. Immediately I hastened from the roof, 
repaired the broken hinge on the door and closed it. 
The windows were already closed, but that made no 
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difference, as half the roof was open and swarms of 
mosquitoes followed me everywhere, whether inside or 
outside the cabin. The dingy light of a kerosene 
lantern did not appear to repel them, although they 
had not bothered me much during the day. 

After supper had been prepared the fire in the stove 
was covered with green grass and the covers left off to 
smudge the mosquitoes out. The smoke was stifling, 
but it was more endurable than the mosquitoes, and by 
drawing the table within its pale I ate in comparative 
peace. Sleep under such circumstances was impos- 
sible, and besides, I had not prepared a bed. However 
I sat and rested when I was not adding grass and 
wood to the fire. At daybreak the mosquitoes disap- 
peared and I spread some blankets on the bare boards 
of a bunk, and had about two hours of fitful sleep 
before beginning the day’s work. 

The second day in camp saw the roof repaired, the 
screens replaced in the windows, the bunks made up 
with fresh fir twigs and sweet smelling arbor vitae. 
The rest of the week was spent sawing and splitting 
wood, cooking, and fishing in Upper Eichardson Pond 
— ^for my meat had to be caught -with hook and line. A 
cellar-hole was discovered under the floor of the old 
abandoned lumber camp down the road. This was a 
good place to keep perishable products such as fish, 
eggs, butter, milk and vegetables — ^but the door was 
missing. I spent a day making and fitting a trap door 
for the cellar-hole. The finished product was crude 
and heavy but it answered the purpose. Saturday I 
did my washing and hung it on a line in front of the 
cabin to dry. Sunday I spent quietly reading stories 
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in old magazines left by lumbermen the winter before. 
I also did a little target practice with a pistol which I 
carried in a holster everywhere I went. At night I 
removed the pistol from the holster and placed it on 
a table wdthin easy reach of my bunk. 

While I did not find time to be lonely, yet at the 
end of ten days, when I went to Oquossoc for more 
provisions I was glad to mail a letter to A1 in Boston, 
inviting him to visit me. He wrote that he was un- 
expectedly detained for two weeks longer and would 
explain when he saw me. However, the two weeks 
passed quickly because I was busy cutting windfalls 
out of the trails in order to facilitate travel in case 
of forest fire. 
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At dusk deer came to drink out of a brook which 
rail through the camp grounds. 



The flash light was pulled on and a picture of 
a doe standing in front of a pile of brush 
was taken. 






A deer playing ostrich 



As we were rounding a point on which there was 
a windfall, a deer stepped out from under a fallen 
tree right beside us. 







AL’S ARRIVAL IN CAMP 


I did not go on the trail the day A1 was due because 
it rained and there was little danger of forest fires. A 
guide had been engaged to meet the train at Oquossoe 
and to guide A1 across Mooselucmeguntic Lake. Con- 
fident that he would have no difficulty in finding the 
camp, I went fishing. It was an ideal day for it and 
my efforts were rewarded by a fine catch. I rejoiced 
that our first meal was to be true to camp life. Later 
in the day, while frying doughnuts, I stepped to the 
cabin door and caught a glimpse of A1 coming up the 
trail. As he drew near I saw that he was soaking wet, 
his starched duck hat hanging limp over his eyes, and 
his outing boots spattered with mud. Instantly I 
realized that he was out of his natural environment 
and quite likely just as unhappy as I was the day I 
arrived. I called and beckoned, and he answered with 
a nod. Then I remembered the doughnuts and ran 
into the cabin to save them from burning. 

In a few minutes A1 appeared in the doorway, 
stamping the mud from his boots and shaking the 
water from his clothes. After the formal greetings 
were over, he asked, “Are you lost, Charlie?” 

I answered, “No, not yet, Al.” 
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Thereupon he said, “I should think you were, in this 
desolate place. How far is it in here anyway?” 

I informed him that it was about two miles from 
the shore of Mooselucmeguntic Lake to the camp. 

He said, “That is what the guide told me but it 
seemed to me that it was nearer ten miles this after- 
noon.” 

I countered with the old saying often used by Maine 
guides and woodsmen, “In the Maine woods a mile 
is a mile,” and it settled the question for the time 
being. 

After changing his clothes and resting by the fire, 
A1 recovered his normal composure, and as we ate 
supper we discussed some of the incidents that had 
occurred since our graduation from college. I was 
pleased to learn that A1 had been made an instructor 
in a prominent preparatory school school in Mass- 
achusetts. That evening we turned into the bunks 
early, since there was nothing else to do, and were 
soon lulled asleep by the patter of the rain on the roof. 
Apparently A1 had fared none the worse for the 
wetting he received on the trail. 

The next day broke fair and warm, but the trees 
were dripping, so we busied oui’selves about camp 
until the foliage dried. We did not go far on the trail 
that day because A1 was lame from his trip the day 
before and could not walk very fast. 

During the next three weeks the weather was hot, 
and the topsoil on cut-over land became dry and pow- 
dery. Whenever the wind blew from the northwest 
the air became laden with smoke from a distant forest 
fire, probably in Canada. During this dry period we 
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felt it our duty to be on the trail every day in order 
to prevent a similar catastrophe in our district. The 
shore of Upper Richardson Pond had to be visited at 
the close of every day, and occasional side trips had to 
be taken to Lower Richardson Pond and the Pepper 
Pot, because these quiet waters were often disturbed 
by anglers in search of speckled trout. 

Also, distant lumber camps closed in summer came 
in for frequent inspections, for they might become the 
abode of slackers and deserters, endeavoring to escape 
the World War j’aging in Europe. Once we did find 
evidences of two or three men living in one of the 
camps, but they must have seen us coming and escaped 
into the woods, because we never saw them and they 
left a meal of venison steak cooking on the stove. It 
is needless to say that A1 and I relished the steak. 

In spite of its loneliness, life in the woods is men- 
tally stimulating as well as physically invigorating 
for those who have the courage to endure it and the 
eye to observe nature at its best. One day as we were 
walking through the woods we stumbled suddenly 
upon an old ruffled grouse hen and her fiock. The 
chickens immediately scurried under a fallen spruce 
while the old hen walked as if she had a broken wing, 
fluttering almost at our feet. We paid no attention to 
the hen, for we knew that she was decoying us away 
from her flock, but we did catch one of the fluffy little 
chickens and let it cuddle down in our hands for 
awhile. Another time we espied a fawn asleep in some 
ferns, its speckled body camouflaged in the light and 
shadows. It was too young to be afraid, so we petted 
it and gave it a lump of sugar from our lunch, and 
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then we had to run to keep it from following us home. 
Nearly every morning a chipmunk hopped to the win- 
dow sill for nuts, and a meat-bird often came into the 
camp for scraps of raw meat, if we placed them on the 
floor so that they could be seen through the open door. 
At dusk, deer came to feed in the clearing around the 
camp and to drink out of a brook which ran through 
the camp grounds. 

One evening A1 and I took a flashlight picture of 
the deer wading in the brook. Another time as we 
were walking along the road to Savage’s lumber camps 
we saw a black bear and two cubs looking at us 
from the distance. A1 took a picture of them from the 
road and then tried to approach them for a nearer 
view, but the bears ran away. 
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NIGHT PROWLEES 




A1 soon tired of the routine of camp and trail and 
longed for a little variety. In order to break up the 
monotony, I persuaded him to go to a noted summer 
resort on the other side of Mooselucmeguntic Lake 
and play golf for a few days. In the late afternoon 
of the day he was supposed to return I became 
alarmed for his safety, for he had not appeared and, 
realizing that only an experienced woodsman could 
expect to follow the trail after dark, I set out in search 
of him. When I reached the shore of the lake darkness 
had fallen and as I peered out lover the water I dis- 
cerned the dim outline of a boat. I called and A1 
answered. I stood on the shore and directed him to 
the landing, which he had been unable to find in the 
darkness of the wooded shore-line. He had been about 
to row away. 

The trail in the woods seemed Ivery dark, although 
the sky was nearly cloudless and the stars were 
shining brightly. I led the way, partly by feeling the 
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beaten path through the soles of my moccasins and 
partly by seeing the blazes on the trees as my eyes 
became accustomed to the dim light penetrating the 
shado’ft’s. I carried a flash lamp in my hand but this I 
used only occasionally, to step over a fallen log or to 
find the trail again when we wandered into the woods. 
Batteries for flash lamps were expensive luxuries for 
fire wardens, since they had to be packed into the 
woods with many other supplies. 

Strange though it seems, man has an inborn tend- 
ency to be afraid after dark. While I did not say 
anything to A1 about it, I did not like this trip, and 
would have been glad to forego it, but under the cir- 
cumstances there appeared to be no other alternative 
except to go ahead with it as well as we could. Hence 
we pressed deeper and deeper into the forests. My 
friend had never before been in the deep woods after 
dark, and was not familiar with the noises that are 
heard at that time. 

We had not proceeded far before the barking of a 
fox in the distance reached our ears. A1 hurried close 
to me and inquired, “What is that?” ) 

I said, “That is a fox.” , 

After travelling in silence awhile a screech owl in 
the branches overhead nearly frightened the wits out 
of both of us by suddenly screaming and flying away. 
Being a woodsman, I had had the experience before 
and soon recovered my composure, but it took some 
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time to console A1 and induce Mm to continue the 
camp-ward journey. It was warm and the perspira- 
tion kept washing the insect-repellent from our brows 
and exposing them to the mosquitoes. This neces- 
sitated frequent re-applications of the tarry lotion. 
Once, as I pulled the bottle out of my pocket, a deer 
suddenly jumped and crashed away. It may have been 
watching us grope our way in the darkness and was 
finally frightened by the odor of tar. A deer’s sense of 
smell is very keen. I called my companion’s attention 
to its white flag waving in the darkness as it ran and 
leaped windfalls. Assuring him that deer were 
harmless, unless wounded or at bay, we started on 
again and had covered nearly half the distance to the 
camp, when he touched me on the shoulder and whis- 
pered, “I hear something in the bushes over there.” I 
turned the flash light in that direction and a rabbit 
scampered away. A1 laughed and exclaimed, “How 
fantastic the animals appear in the woods after dark 1” 
Continuing our walk, we crossed the divide between 
Mooselucmeguntic Lake and the Eichardson Ponds, 
and were dropping down into the valley where the 
camp lay. I began to feel relieved of the tension of 
following the trail in the darkness, for we had reached 
the cut-over land and the light was better for walMng. 
Suddenly A1 whispered again, “I hear something in 
that thicket: what is it?” Frankly, I had reached 
the point where I was not much interested in what he 
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saw and heard, but in order to please him, I turned 
the light on and was surprised to see two Canadian 
lynx kittens watching us suspiciously, and an old cat 
crouched, eyes sparkling in the light, ready to pounce 
upon us. Instantly I drew the pistol, but A1 sprawled 
upon me so that the best I could do was to fire a few 
stray shots in the general direction of the cats. The 
shots luckily frightened them away. 

The short remaining distance to the camp was cov- 
ered in silence and without further incident. For a 
few minutes we paused in front of the door and looked 
about. A friendly moon was breaking over the tree 
tops in the east and instilled a feeling of friendliness 
and stability in us once more. A gentle breeze from 
the west cooled our faces and drove the mosquitoes 
away. A white mist was rising from the brook, and 
a whipoorwill called from the depths of the swamp 
beyond. Passing into the cabin we realized that it 
was not only home to us, but also a haven of refuge 
from biting insects and the wild animals that prowled 
by night. 

Supper was late that evening, and we were hungry 
and relished every bit of it. A1 twitted me of being 
impetuous because I did not wait for the moon to rise 
before returning over the trail, and I accused him of 
being tardy in making the suggestion. The fact was 
that neither he nor I realized that a full moon was due 
that evening, or we should have waited for it. 
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Exhausted, I turned into the bunk and was fast 
asleep when my companion disturbed my slumber by 
shaking me and whispering, “I hear something in that 
old lumber camp down the road.” At first I was dis- 
gusted with him and thought that he had had a 
nightmare, but I listened patiently and could hear 
something that sounded like the gnawing of a porcu- 
pine. Arising, I took the flash lamp and pistol and 
crept quietly through the door. The dew had moistened 
the grass and dirt in the road so that I made little 
noise in my moccasined feet as I approached the 
abandoned camp. Suddenly flashing the light and 
brandishing the pistol I jumped inside the open door. 
Instead of finding a porcupine as I had anticipated 
there was a black bear. Taken by surprise it rose on 
its hind feet and prepared to defend itself with its 
forefeet. I did not advance, instead, I began firing at 
close range. The animal hallooed and dropping down 
on all fours charged directly at me. I jumped out of 
the door as quickly as I had jumped in a few seconds 
before, and the bear rushed out and disappeared in the 
darkness down the road. I followed him a short dis- 
tance by the blood stains on the ground, but these soon 
faded, and I decided that the bear had not been 
seriously wounded. 

On returning to the old lumber camp I looked 
around to see what had attracted him there, and found 
that he had been clawing the trap door in an effort to 
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get a mess of fish that had been placed in the cellar- 
hole the day before. An investigation showed that the 
fish were still there, and feeling sure that we would 
have no more intruders, I returned to the cabin and 
found that A1 had closed and bolted the door. When 
he finally let me in, I saw by the lantern light that he 
was trembling and that cold sweat hung in shiny 
beads on his brow. 

I asked, “Al, what did you bolt the door for?” 

He replied, “Charlie, I thought some wild animal 
had caught you when I heard the shots, the commo- 
tion, and the yelling. What was it?” 

“Oh,” I said, as unconcernedly as I could, “It was 
only a black bear after our fish in the cellar-hole, and 
I don’t expect him to come back again.” 

Then I remembered that the halloo of the black 
bear does sound very much like a human being in pain, 
and that that was probably responsible for Al’s think- 
ing I had been caught by a wild beast. 

This experience coming so close upon those of the 
evening before quite unnerved my friend and he was 
unable to sleep. In the morning he decided to ter- 
minate his vacation and return to Boston. I took 
him to the train at Oquossoc, bade him farewell, and 
returned to camp and trail for two months longer. The 
summer passed quickly and pleasantly without fur- 
ther incident. The reason for this was probably that 
I did not go out in the woods after dark. 

Al and I did not meet again until our fifteenth class 
reunion. When we were alone he asked, “Do you 
remember that summer we spent in the forest ranger’s 
cabin at Eichardson Ponds, Maine?” 
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I replied, do.” 

Then he said, ^^Charlie, I wish that I had time to 
tell you how I have enjoyed relating the experiences 
we had with the wild animals to my friends in the 
city.” 

I was surprised, hut very pleased to learn that he 
was living happily with the memory of that vacation, 
which I had feared for fifteen years that he had 
abhorred. 
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JACK HOGAN’S DEFEAT 
Early Morning Songsters 




One day while serving as a Deputy Forest Fire 
Warden in the Rangeley Lakes Region of Maine, the 
Chief Forest Fire Warden called me and said, ‘T have 
not heard from Jack Hogan in the lookout station on 
Aziscohos Mountain for two weeks. Go and find him, 
and report to me as soon as possible. If the telephone 
line is down, signal the Saddleback Mountain Station. 
I will be there.” 

The next morning at daybreak I was on my way. I 
had decided to take the trail to Lower Richardson 
Pond and the Pepper Pot, and then transfer to the old 
road leading from Thurston’s lumber camps to Azis- 
cohos Dam on Sawyer Lake. Prom this point I would 
have a good road to the hotel at the foot of the moun- 
tain in Wilson’s Mills. There were other trails, but 
this was the most direct and I was familiar with it, 
having served in the Richardson Ponds District the 
preceding year. 

A guide was engaged to set me across Mooselucme- 
guntic Lake, and I was glad of a chance to ride some 
of the distance. But the long journey proved to be an 
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interesting trip by quiet ponds, rushing streams, and 
changing scenes of woodland beauty. The day was 
cool and still, with scarcely a swell on the lake. I sat 
in the stern of the boat and watched the guide dip the 
oars in the smooth water, each oar making concentric 
ripples which extended in ever widening circles until 
overcome far behind by the wake of the boat. 

Just as we rounded the end of the island at the en- 
trance to Echo Cove, a loon hallooed and the echo 
resounded from the woods in the still morning air. 
The guide stopped rowing, but the momentum of the 
boat carried us into the cove. At first we were unable 
to locate the bird but the guide finally spied it and 
exclaimed, “There it is — ^in the shadow of the island.” 
I turned just in time to see it dive. I have never timed 
a loon to see how long this interesting bird can remain 
under water, but when they dive as this one did, I 
never see the bird again. We had rowed all the way 
past the loon and did not see it. Why it made its 
presence known was more than either of us could un- 
derstand. 

In a little while the boat touched shore, and the 
guide got out and put his hands on the gunwales to 
steady it. I picked up my knapsack, stepped ashore 
and bade my guide farewell. Then I turned on the 
trail to Lower Eichardson Pond. As soon as I got 
into the woods I was greeted by the songs of the birds. 
They had not completed their chorus. Woods birds 
are timid and are rarely seen by the casual observer, 
but if one listens carefully while passing through the 
forest, one will recognize several different songs. 
Most of the birds have only one song, but there may 
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be some variation with the time of day and the season 
of the year. 

The most easily distinguished songsters this morn- 
ing were wood-warblers. There must have been a 
small flock of them to greet me as I walked along the 
trail. They were up in the tree tops and I did not 
see many of them, but their songs, echoing from tree 
to tree were the sweetest music that I ever heard. They 
cheered me on for about a half a mile, but after that I 
heard one only occasionally during the rest of the day. 

About half way to Lower Eichardson Pond my ears 
picked out the flute-like notes of the wood-thrush. I 
had never realized before that the song of this bird is 
so emotional. It began, “You love me,” and after 
pausing continued, “I love you.” First it sang softly 
and slowly, then it quickened and sharpened; “You 
love me — I love you,” finally ending in a whir of notes 
as if its heart would break. I continued onward, leav- 
ing the thrusE to its emotions, and arriving at the 
pond I could not resist the temptation to pause a 
moment, push the bushes aside and look out on its 
quiet waters. Eight in front of me waded a blue heron 
seeking either a late breakfast or an early dinner. A 
little farther out a kingfisher fluttered in mid-air. It 
poised here and there over the pond, suddendly dove 
headlong into the water, came to the surface, struggled 
a moment, and flew to a dead tree on tlie opposite 
shore with a live fish struggling in its talons. The 
heron, hearing the splash, turned its head in disdain. 

I stole quietly away and changed from the trail to the 
road. 

In the middle of the forenoon I came to a babbling 
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brook in a valley. This region had never been Inm- 
bered. The trees were tall and straight with no limbs 
on their trunks, and their tops formed a canopy so 
that the direct rays of the sun did not penetrate be- 
neath. The ground was carpeted with dark green 
moss in which the feet sank noiselessly at every step. 
The trees were the conifers common to northern 
Maine, with spruce, fir and hemlock predominating. 
A spring bubbled from the bank of a hillock and 
trickled over the side of a boulder, crossing a piece of 
corduroy and plunging down another bank into a 
brook on the other side of the road. When passing 
this way I always stopped for a drink of its soft, cool 
water. This time I found a birch bark dipper hanging 
on a limb near by. I took it and dipped up some water 
just as a chipmunk began chattering in a tree over- 
head, as though it were scolding me for some breach 
of etiquette. I did not knoiv what I had done to cause 
so much displeasure. 

As I was resting in the shade by the spring I heard 
the mellow song of the white-throated sparrow. It 
seemed to say, “All day long a sing a day, a sing a 
day.” The music flowed from a tree top, and I did not 
see the bird, but I recognized its song. Much as I de- 
sired to tari’y and seek out this sweet little songster, 
I was obliged to start on toward Sawyer Lake. 

As I walked along the road something attracted my 
attention on the trunk of an old dead hemlock. It 
was moving up and down, sometimes head up and 
sometimes head down. At first I thought it was a 
squirrel, but its color, was not like that of any squirrel 
I had ever seen, so I stopped to look more closely and 
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identified it as a brown creeper. When it became 
aware of my presence it did not fly, but simply crept 
out of sight on the other side of the stub. 

Rustic Tranquility Begets Human Kindness 

Sawyer Lake is an artificial body of water created 
by damming the waters of the Magalloway River. The 
dam which holds the water is named Aziscohos after 
the mountain which stands guard over the whole 
region. When I first looked upon the lake I was sur- 
prised to see a wind blowing its surface into ripples. 
In the woods one is often unaware of a breeze unless 
it rustles the leaves. 

Just below Aziscohos Dam a rustic bridge passes 
over the JIagalloway River. I paused on this bridge 
for a moment to watch the water fall over the spillway 
into the river below. The sun was shining into the 
gorge, and rainbows both large and small appeared in 
the falling ivater. In the distance at the left towered 
Aziscohos Mountain, and the lookout station could be 
discerned on its summit. I looked at it across the 
landscape wondering what tragedy had befallen Jack 
Hogan. 

At the right was a lonely farm house perched on the 
shore of Sawyer Lake. A launch was moored to a 
Avharf in front of it, but nobody was in sight. A dirt 
road led from the farm house to Wilson’s Mills. I 
took this road and made good time to the covered 
bridge which recrossed the Magalloway. At the bridge 
I sat in the shade and rested awhile, for the sun beat 
down on the road and it was hot. 

In the distance I could see the hotel, barns and 




The setting sun with hazy eye 
Shines o’er Bald Mountain’s slopes which lie 
Closely up against the sky. 



The water flowed smoothly and there The Oquossoc Angling Association 
was scarcely a ripple on its surface or Camps at Indian Rock, 

an eddy along its banks. 
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farmland simmering in the noonday sun. This hotel 
is a combination inn and farm — a hangover from the 
stage coach-days. I can remember when the stage, as 
it was called then, ran from Wilson’s ilills, Maine to 
Errol, New Hamsphire. Apparently the hotel had not 
changed since I had first seen it many years ago as a 
boy. 

The distance from the covered bridge to the hotel 
was made in a few minutes, and I stopped at the door 
and knocked. The hostess answered and I asked, “Have 
you seen or heard anything of Jack Hogan lately?” 

Bowing graciously she replied, “He Avas here about 
two weeks ago for supplies, and we have not seen him 
since. The Chief Forest Fire Warden telephoned 
about him yesterday, and if nobody came today Mr. 
Jones was planning to go up to the lookout station.’’ 

Just then the farmer drove into the yard AAuth his 
horses. I approached him and introduced myself. The 
farmer extended a horny hand and replied, “My name 
is Jones, Tom J ones. I have lived here all my life and 
I have never known anything to happen to a fire 
warden up there on the mountain. They do not do 
anything but sit in the tower and look, and I don’t 
see how anybody could possibly get hurt by just sitting 
and looking. Say, you look tired, young fellow. You 
go into the house and rest. I’ll be in soon and we will 
have dinner.” 

I could not resist such a cordial invitation, so I 
returned to the house, left my knapsack in a chair on 
the porch, and Avent inside. Mrs. Jones pushed for- 
ward a comfortable chair and I dropped into it. 
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Politely excusing herself, she returned to the kitchen 
to finish getting dinner. 

In a little while Mr. Jones came in, and as we sat 
down to the table he said, “It would have been a good 
thing if some of us had gone to the lookout station and 
investigated. But we were so busy entertaining 
guests and doing the summer’s work on the farm that 
we did not think of it until the Chief Forest Fire 
Warden telephoned yesterday. He told us that you 
were coming today, and we want to help in any way 
possible.” 

“There is one way in which you can be of assist- 
ance,” I replied. “I do not know the trail from here 
to the top of the mountain. Will you kindly direct 
me?” : ! I > 1 i ■ 

“That is easy,” said Mr. Jones. “There is only one 
trail. If you are started right, you can’t miss it. I’ll 
go a short distance with you.” 

“May I go for the walk?” begged Mrs. Jones. 

“Yes, we will all go,” replied Mr. Jones, smiling. 
“Everybody wants to be a hero and rescue Jack 
Hogan.” 

Mrs. Jones laughed and said, “If Jack is anything 
like Mr. J ones when it comes to cooking, it’s no use to 
try and rescue him for he has starved to death 
already.” 

“Do you think he is starving, Mrs. Jones?” I asked 
serio^ly. 

“Of course I don’t know,” replied Mrs. Jones. “It 
has always been customary for the forest fire wardens 
to eat when they are here at meal times, and this 
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fellow Hogan ate like a starved man the few times he 
came down.” 

This was our first clue as to what might have hap- 
pened to Jack Hogan. I admired these country folks 
for their kindly attitude toward the forest service. I 
refused an invitation to rest after dinner, for I was 
anxious to continue the journey. 

We crossed a field to a set of bars in a pasture fence. 
Mr. Jones let down some of the bars and Mrs. Jones 
and I crawled through into the pasture. We walked 
across the pasture and entered the woods. All was 
silent save the rustling of the leaves and the chug of 
an automobile on the road passing the hotel. We had 
not gone far before it was evident to me that the trail 
was easy to follow, even though I had never seen it 
before. I thanked Mr. and Mrs. Jones for their hos- 
pitality and their kindness in setting me on the right 
trail. They turned back then and I continued on 
alone, and was soon out of sight of my companions. 

Nursing a Very SicJc Patient Under Difficulties 

In a little while I began to ascend the mountain. 
The trail was rough and crooked and, in order to keep 
from stumbling, I kept my eyes on the ground. If 
there was any animal or bird life about I did not see 
it. Apparently nobody had been over the trail since 
the last rainfall about a week ago. When I was nearly 
half way up my attention was attracted by the hum 
of a telephone wire in the breeze. I stopped and looked 
at the wire and as far as I could see up and down the 
slope it was all right. Every little while I stopped to 
look at the wire and to lift the knapsack off my back 
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and rest. The higher the ascent the steeper was the 
trail and the more difficult the climb over the rough 
terrain, but I plodded on, determined to reach the 
cabin by mid-afternoon. 

At last I saw the camp, set on a knoll near a ravine, 
and as I approached I heard groans from within which 
indicated that Jack Hogan was alive. I hastened for- 
ward, pushed the door open and entered. There was 
Jack lying on the bunk. He raised his head, and I 
greeted him as jovially as I could. “Hello, Jack Avhat 
is the matter with you?” He did not answer. Un- 
shouldering my knapsack as I advanced toward the 
bunk, I glanced around for a place to set it, and 
noticing that the table and chairs were littered with 
rubbish and utensils, I threw it on the floor. Reach- 
ing the bunkside I asked again, “Jack, what is the 
matter with you?” 

He weakly replied, “I don’t know, Charlie.” 

“How long have you been in this condition?” I 
queried. 

He closed his eyes and thought a few seconds, and 
explained, “It has been coming on for about a month, 
but I have been sick in bed for only a week.” Then he 
asked, “Will you get me a drink of cool water from 
the spring, please?” 

Looking around I saw an empty pail sitting on a 
box by the door, which looked as if Jack had started 
after water and got only as far as the door. Grasping 
the pail, I went out and looked for the trail to the 
spring. I found it and followed it a short distance to 
a hill above the cabin, on which a spring of water 
bubbled from a hole in the ground. There was a tin 
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dipper in a sheltered niche of a rock and I used it to 
sample the water. I found it clear, cool and refresh- 
ing. Filling the pail with the sparkling water, I re- 
turned to the cabin. 

I was unable to find a clean cup, tumbler, or drink- 
ing vessel of any kind in the camp, so I rinsed out a 
cup as well as I could with cold water, and offered 
Jack a drink. He took a few sips and fell back on the 
bed exhausted. As he did so I noticed that his gums 
were sore and swollen. Also, he had a fever and judg- 
ing by the way he groaned he must have been suffering 
internal pain. 

Kecalling what Mrs. Jones had said about Jack 
earlier in the day, and judging by what I had seen 
since arriving in camp, I suspected that he was suffer- 
ing from scurvy — that curse of the Maine Forest 
Service. It is almost impossible to get proper food 
in the woods unless one takes it with rod and gun, 
and that is against the law in some places. Forest 
fire wardens are too much inclined to subsist on 
canned and prepared foods, and judging by the num- 
ber of cans and cartons thrown about, Jack must have 
lived entirely on such foods. I know that lemon, 
lime and orange juice were almost a specific for 
scurvy, but I did not have any fruit, so this method of 
treatment had to be abandoned. Looking around the 
cabin I found six potatoes ,two unopened cans of milk 
and one of tomato. In my knapsack were two chicken 
and two ham sandwiches. Ours was a frugal board, 
and not very encouraging for nursing a sick man. 

I tried the telephone and found that it would not 
work. Probably a tree had fallen on the wire and 
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either grounded or broken it, although as far as I had 

seen coming up the trail that afternoon it was all 

right. 

I turned toward the bunk and announced, “Jack, I 
am going up to the tower.” He nodded assent, and I 
hurried outside and found a trail that after a long 
difficult climb brought me to the top of the mountain. 
Climbing the ladder into the tower I observed the 
wind going down, the sun setting and twilight appear- 
ing in the valleys and on the side of the moutain. I 
took two black and white flags from a rack and 
signalled the Saddleback Mountain Lookout Station, 
but received no answer. It was a long distance to 
signal, but it had been done in favorable weather, and 
I expected the Chief Forest Fire Warden to be on 
guard as he had promised. 

I descended the ladder and hurried down the trail 
to the cabin. Jack raised his head and smiled faintly 
as I came in. I asked him if there was anything he 
wanted, and he motioned for another drink of water. 
But he took only a couple of sips and then fell back 
on the pillow. Then I asked, “What will you have for 
supper?” 

He whispered, “I am afraid you won’t find much to 
eat here. I have eaten nearly everything since I be- 
came too weak to go down the mountain for more.” 

I answered as optimistically as I could, “Oh, well, 
we’ll make out some way.” 

I went outdoors and cut wood until twilight. Then 
I came in and lighted the lantern, carried in some of 
the wood, and kindled a fire in the stove. Next, I took 
the lantern and a pail and wet to the spring for more 
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•water. Wliile waiting for the water to boil, I threw 
all the old cans and rubbish outside, and swept the 
floor. All the dirty dishes were gathered into the sink. 
Then I turned and said, “We are real bachelors now : 
the dishes are all stacked in the sink.” Jack turned 
over and smiled. 

The kettle on the stove began to sing, and some of 
the dampness was driven out of the camp by the 
warmth of the fire. I poured warm water into a basin, 
scrubbed the six potatoes clean and placed them in the 
oven to bake. A can of milk was opened, diluted with 
warm water and placed on the back of the stove to 
heat. The tomato was treated in the same manner. 
When the milk and tomato had heated sufficiently I 
poured them together and seasoned them ■with salt and 
pepper. In college I had learned that the anti-scur-vy 
vitamin is not entirely destroyed in canned tomato. 

It is strange how, in an emergency, one idea leads 
to another. The thought of the anti-scur-vy -vitamin 
in tomato brought to mind the fact that while the Pil- 
grim Fathers at Plymouth were dying of scurvy dur- 
ing the fateful winters of 1620 and 1621, Indians in 
the vicinity were overcoming the deficiency by steeping 
balsam spills in lukewarm water and drinking the 
decoction. I knew from experience that infusions made 
from balsam spills possessed a very unpleasant taste, 
probably due to resins dissolved in the warm water, 
so this time I made up my mind to try maple leaves. 
My only fear was that they would be so bitter that 
Jack would refuse to drink the decoction made from 
them. When our frugal supper was ready, I decided 
to get a fresh pail of water from the spring before 
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serving it. On my "vvay back from the spring I picked 
a handful of maple leaves. These I put into a teapot, 
covered with warm water and permitted to steep on 
the back of the stove. 

I propped Jack up in bed with a roll of blankets at 
his back, washed his hands and faced with soap and 
water, and fed him some of the soup with a spoon. He 
drank half a cupful, and then ate a baked potato. The 
latter I fed to him with a fork. The crucial test came 
when I offered him a cup of steaming maple tea, half 
expecting him to refuse it, for it had a peculiar though 
not unpleasant taste. He took a sip, looked at me wist- 
fully and asked, ‘^Why didn’t you make some tea?” 

I replied, “I didn’t find any tea in the cabin.” 

“There is tea in a baking powder can.” 

Then I remembered throwing a baking powder can 
out with the rubbish. Immediately I took the lantern 
and went outdoors to search for it. After looking over 
a pile of cans I found a tin which was about half filled 
with tea leaves. I took it into the cabin and Jack’s 
smile broke into a grin. Apparently the incident 
amused him. 

I offered Jack one of the chicken sandwiches that T 
had brought up the trail in my knapsack. He shook 
his head and refused it. I removed the roll of blankets 
from his back, made him as comfortable as possible 
and sat down at the table to eat my own supper. 

Thinking that Jack might like a cup of tea, I 
glanced toward the bunk and noticed that he had 
fallen asleep. It had been a hard day for me, and I 
was nearly exhausted. The temptation to fall asleep 
was so great that I could resist it no longer. The other 
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bunk was promptly made up and the lantern turned 
low. I lay down to rest. But I must have had the 
patient in my subconscious mind, for three times dur- 
ing the night he called for water, and each time I rose 
and fetched fresh water from the spring. 

Communication Reestablished 

The next morning at daybreak I arose while Jack 
was sleeping and slipped quietly through the cabin 
door. Climbing the trail to the observation tower I 
saw that the valleys were filled with fog and looked 
like a mighty ocean extending as far as the eye could 
see. Standing on a rock and gazing eastward, I saw 
Saddleback Mountain projecting above the mists like 
an island in the sea. Mounting the ladder I climbed 
slowly upward and entered the tower. I opened a 
window facing Saddleback Mountain, took the fiags 
and signaled. Then I grasped the binoculars and 
scanned the distant lookout station for an answer. 
Somebody answered. My heart leaped with joy. Im- 
mediately I wig-wagged in the code of the Forest 
Service, ‘‘Aziscohos station man sick, without food, 
send doctor and supplies at once.” Then I took up the 
field glasses and saw the message repeated from 
Saddleback Mountain word for word, so I knew that 
my signal had been received, and that help would come 
eventually. Until then I had to get along as well as I 
could alone. 

Returning to the cabin I greeted Jack with a merry 
“Good morning,” which he acknowledged with a nod 
and a smile. Then I built a fire in the stove, heated 
some water and washed Jack’s hands and face. I 
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warmed up the toato soup, steeped some tea, took 
the ham out of one of my sandwiches and toasted the 
bread. Jack ate a cup of soup, two slices of bread and 
drank a cup of tea. 

The remaining portion of the tomato soup, a chicken 
sandwich, and two baked potatoes were set in the 
coolest place I could find in the cabin. The dishes 
were washed and most of them set In the cupboard. 
Then I went to Jack and said, “The telephone is out 
of order, and it must be fixed so we can get in touch 
with the outside world.” He whispered, “Don’t worry 
about me. I am all right now.” I was glad that he 
understood the situation, and after placing a dipper 
of fresh water on a stand near his bunk, I took the ax 
and departed. 

Some of the way the wire paralleled the trail, but in 
some places it did not. About half way down the 
mountainside a large fir tree had fallen over the wire, 
bending it to the ground and causing a short circuit. 
The tree was cut into two parts and the uninjured 
wire, suddenly released, sprang up into position. I 
got back to camp in time for a late dinner and found 
my patient hungry but brighter and more hopeful in 
spirit. 

Bending over the bunk so I could hear Jack’s whis- 
per, I asked, “What is the telephone number of the 
hotel at Wilson Mills?” He looked up and whispered, 
“Ring two long and one short.” I went to the tele- 
phone and called the number. Mrs. Jones answered. 
I told her of the condition in which I had found Jack 
and also that we had practically nothing to eat. She 
said that the Chief Forest Fire Warden was coming 
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with a doctor that afternoon and that Mr. Jones had 
been engaged to go up the trail with them. 

This was good news to me, and as I warmed up the 
last of the tomato soup, fried the last potato, and 
toasted the last two slices of bread, I hummed and 
whistled. When the steaming soup and warm toast 
were presented to Jack, he glanced at them and said 
hoarsely, “I don’t see anything to be happy about.” 

“Why, we are having company this afternoon,” I 
almost shouted, “Didn’t you hear me talking on the 
telephone?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “You talked with Mrs. Jones.” 

I started to jump up and down for joy, but nearly 
spilled the soup, so I quieted down and said, “You 
know. Jack, these women break the news. We are 
having company this afternoon. Now, you eat and get 
rested to help entertain.” 

Setting the soup and toast on a stand by the bunk, I 
placed the roll of blankets at Jack’s back and lifted 
his head and shoulders upon it. Then I gave him his 
dinner. He ate in silence. I went to the table and 
had my dinner, which consisted entirely of left-overs 
from previous meals. Never before in my experience 
did as little as two cans of tomato, two cans of milk, 
six small potatoes, and four sandwiches serve so many 
meals. 

After dinner I washed the dishes, removed the roll 
from Jack’s back and cut some wood for the stove. 
Before bringing wood into the cabin, I peeked in and 
saw Jack fast asleep. I decided to go up to the tower 
and look for fires while waiting for the Chief Forest 
Fire Warden and his party. 
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It was a warm sunny day with a gentle breeze blow- 
ing from the west. I opened three windows and gazed 
at the panorama spread out before me. Northward 
stretched Cupsuptie Lake and the Richardson Ponds, 
east were Saddleback Mountain, Rangeley and the 
winding Mooselucmeguntic Lakes. Southward, 
glimpses of Mollychunkaniunk and Welokenebacook 
Lakes could be seen between the hills and in the north- 
west sparkled Sawyer Lake at the foot of the moun- 
tain. In the distant southwest the waters of Lake 
Umbagog and stretches of tJie meandering Magalloway 
and Androscoggin Rivers could be seen. All the land 
was wooded, except for the fertile river valleys, which 
were in farms. 

No evidences of forest fire could be seen, either with 
the unaided eye or with the binoculai's. A launch was 
steaming up Sawyer Lake: pi-obably visiting tourists 
were siglit-seeing, for Aziscohos Dam and Sawyer Lake 
were wonder spots, and thousands of tourists in- 
spected their grandeur every summer. Back of the 
cabin an old pine stub projected above the top of the 
trees, and in the crotch of a branch rested a crow’s 
nest. Now and then it was visited by the noisy par- 
ents, as they fed their boisterous fledglings. 

For an hour I sat and drank in the landscape. It 
was comfortable in the tower, but I was continually 
impatient. Now and then I raised my binoculars and 
looked across the lake to the dam and the farm house. 
The motor boat was missing at the wharf. Probably 
that was it going up the lake. A bus load of tourists 
drove up to the dam and the people got out and began 
looking around; from the mountain top they looked 
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like ants. At last I pulled myself away from tke 
scenery, closed the windows, descended tke ladder and 
returned to the cabin. 

Jack had awakened and wanted some water. I took 
the pail and went to the spring for a fresh supply. He 
drank a whole glass without any assistance, which in- 
dicated that he was improving. I carried in some 
wood swept the floor and did odd jobs about the cabin 
until I heard voices down on the trail. I ran to the 
door and saw four heavily laden men coming. Im- 
mediately I recognized the Chief Forest Fire Warden, 
Dr. Samuel Woods and Farmer Jones : the fourth man 
was unknown to me. I turned to Jack and announced, 
“Company has arrived.” 

“Wlio are they? inquired Jack. 

“The Chief Forest Fire Warden, Dr. Samuel Woods, 
Mr. Jones and a man I don’t know.” 

“How did they know I was sick?” whispered Jack. 

“You know there are little birds in the woods that 
tell big stories,” I answered. 

In a few minutes the quartette came into camp, and 
began slinging off knapsacks and the other luggage 
that they had packed up the trail. The doctor picked 
up a chair and went immediately to the bunk where 
the sick man lay. Leaning back in the chair, he pulled 
out a handkerchief and mopped the perspiration from 
his brow, smiled and asked, “What is the matter. 
Jack?” 

The patient lifted a finger and placed it on his lips. 
The kindly doctor leaned forward and looked at his 
lips and mouth, and asked, “How long has your mouth 
been sore?” 
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Jack blushed and answered weakly. "About two 
weeks.” 

The doctor removed a thermometer from his vest 
pocket, shook down the mercury, and carefully in- 
serted it under Jack’s tongue. Then felt his pulse. 
This routine completed, he got up and looked around 
the camp. The Chief Forest Fire Warden was doing 
the same thing, and the two men finally met at the 
bunkside, and looked at each other understandingly. 
The doctor was the first to speak. “The young man is 
suffering from malnutrition. A few days in a good 
hospital will bring him out of it with no ill effects. 
However, I do not think it is necessary to carry him 
down the mountainside tonight. I have some tablets 
here, and you have some oranges and lemons in your 
knapsack. Also you have a piece of fresh meat, and 
beef broth will make him a fine supper.” 

The Chief Warden took me by the arm and led me to 
the man that I did not know. “This is Dave Crooker, 
guide, cook, and successor to Jack Hogan in this sta- 
tion.” We greeted each other cordially and agreed to 
call each other by our first names as is customary in 
the Maine woods. 

The Chief Forest Fire Warden, the doctor and Mr. 
Jones sat in the cabin door and swapped yarns, while 
Dave and I served supper. We had broiled steak, 
baked potatoes, gravy, bread and butter, tea and cake. 
The patient had a glass of lemon and orange juice 
sweetened with sugar, a bowl of warm beef broth, 
toasted bread and butter, and one of the tablets recom- 
mended by the doctor. 

After supper Mr. Jones and the doctor departed for 
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the farm at the foot of the mountain. There was not 
room enough in the cabin for so many persons. Mr. 
Jones carried a lantern, and the moon was shining 
brightly in a cloudless sky : they would have no diffi- 
culty in making the trip. The Chief Forest Fire 
Warden and I stood in the doorway and watched the 
glimmer of the lantern disappear down the trail. 

Dave and I washed the dishes, and joined the Chief 
Forest Fire Warden and Jack. As we approached 
the bunk, Dave enquired, “How do you feel now. 
Jack?” 

Jack replied hoarsely, “I feel as if I had made a lot 
of trouble.” 

“Oh, no,” said Dave dropping into a chair and pro- 
ceeding to light his pipe. “We all have our troubles 
in the woods, and the best thing to do is to charge 
them up to accidents, and forget all about them.” 

“I am to blame,” said Jack, clearing his throat, “but 
I do not understand how it could have happened. I 
have been a lumberjack and a riverdriver all of my 
life.” 

“That’s true,” explained the Chief Forest Fire 
Warden edging in on the conversation, “but you do 
not possess the woodsman’s art of preparing food. You 
have scurvy, a disease due to improper food, and be- 
fore you realized any danger, weakness made it impos- 
sible for you to climb to the tower and signal for help. 
Furthermore a tree fell on the telephone wire, putting 
all communication with the outside world out of com- 
mission. You have had a narrow escape from death.” 

“Here,” interposed Dave, “it is time for another 
glass of lemon and orange juice.” 
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Jack accepted the glass and lifted his head and 
shoulders so that Dave could adjust the blankets 
which held him in a half sitting position, while he 
sipped the beverage. Dave drew up a box and sat by 
the head of the bunk, facing the Chief Forest Fire 
Warden. “Now,” he drawled between puffs of smoke, 
“I was driven out of my first forest fire warden job by 
some kind of malnutrition. It may have been scurvy : 
I am not sure about the technical name. Anyway, I 
made up my mind that I would learn to cook. Since 
then I have cooked for lumberjacks, rivermen, a vice- 
president, a Congressman, a Wall Street Banker and 
many other people who have come here working in the 
woods, hunting and fishing, and have never had any 
trouble.” 

“How did you do it?” inquired Jack in a hoarse 
whisper, as Dave took the empty glass and lowered the 
patients’ head. 

“W'’ell,” replied Dave, resuming his seat, “I do not 
know anything about vitamins or those cevitamic acid 
tablets the doctor left: they have their place when a 
man is down and out. But for a healthy man I just 
cook to suit the taste, and some fruits and vegetables 
that taste better raw are not cooked at all. My main 
points in cooking are taste and variety. Man lived 
very well on plain food such as is grown on farms and 
in gardens before scientific knowledge of vitamins was 
acquired, and I reckon that he can get along awhile 
longer.” 

“But how did you learn to cook?” impatiently whis- 
pered Jack. 

“Oh, that was easy,” answered Dave, “I began as a 
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cookee under good cooks serving lumber and river 
driving crews and worked up/’ 

“I have made a fool of myself,” murmured Jack. “I 
thought cooking was easy and told the Chief Forest 
Fire Warden that I could get along all right, and 
failed.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” chuckled the Chief 
Forest Fire Warden, “we all make mistakes, and it 
takes a good man to admit it afterwards. You go 
right to sleep and forget all about this.” 

Dave and I retired to the other bunk, and the Chief 
Forest Fire Warden unfolded an army cot and set it 
up on the floor. I turned the lantern low, and all of us 
were soon lost in slumber. Once in the night I was 
awakened by a mouse scampering across the floor, and 
another time by the hooting of an owl in the distance, 
but Jack was sleeping soundly and I did not get up. 
He rested much better than he had the night before. 

The next morning the crows awoke me at daybreak. 
I got up and crept quietly out of the cabin and climbed 
up to the tower. A mist hung in the valleys and over 
the lakes and ponds just as it had done the morning 
before. Visibility was so poor that it was impossible 
to detect a forest Are unless it had developed into a 
conflagration. The noisy crows were the only life 
stirring. I decided to return to the cabin. 

Dave and the Chief Warden were up and had a Are 
in the stove. Dave was making flapjacks for break- 
fast, and the Chief Warden was warming up the 
griddle. I took the pail and went to the spring for 
water. Returning I offered Jack a drink, but he 
refused and said, “I have just finished a glass of lemon 
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and orange juice and do not care for water right 

now.” 

‘‘I will make you some coffee instead,” I retorted as 
I reached up on a shelf for the coffee pot. 

“That’s it,” shouted Dave. “Eggs on toast and 
hot coffee for the patient; flapjacks, maple syrup and 
coffee for the nurses !” 

The Chief Warden greased the griddle with a pork 
rind on a fork, and poured in enough batter to cover 
the bottom. When the griddle cake had cooked enough, 
he flipped it up in the air so that it turned completely 
over and came down again in the pan. After cooking 
to a deep brown color he tossed it into my plate and 
shouted, “Eat it while it is hot.” 

“No,” I remonstrated, “the patient must be served 
first.” 

“That is being done,” said Dave, lifting the cover 
from a basin of steaming water. “Now just watch me 
drop these eggs.” He skillfully dropped two eggs into 
the hot water and when they had poached to a clean 
white, he removed them wdth a pair of forked sticks, 
and placed them on two slices of toasted bread. They 
were seasoned with salt and pepper. I poured a cup 
of coffee, and together we served Jack a real breakfast, 
even though it was on a mountain top deep in the 
Maine woods. 

In a moment the Chief Forest Fire Warden had 
finished frying the griddle cakes, and we sat down to 
breakfast. The flapjacks were good, and the maple 
syrup was donated by Mrs. Jones from their own trees. 
As we sat at the table it occurred to me that Dave 
Crooker had done most of the cooking since arriving in 
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camp, and that he was not likely to repeat Jack 
Hogan’s mistake. 

After breakfast the dishes were washed and placed 
in their proper places in the cupboard. The placing 
of a few earthen and tin dishes in their respective 
places in a crude wooden cupboard is a small matter 
in itself, but it is a part of the forest fire warden’s 
routine and indicates his ability to take care of him- 
self in the woods. Success or failure as a forest fire 
warden depends very much upon the faithful adher- 
ence to routine, which may become irksome at times. 
But there is nobody else to do these things, and so the 
forest fire warden must either wait on himself or fail. 

With the regular routine finished, Jack was clothed 
and carefully laid on a stretcher that had been 
brought by the Chief Warden, and the procession 
started down the mountainside. Being the tallest, I 
walked ahead and carried Jack’s feet, while Dave car- 
ried his head: we each accused the other of carrying 
the lightest load. The Chief Forest Fire Warden 
brought up the rear smiling over our jokes. We 
walked slowly and soon learned to step in unison so as 
to jar the patient as little as possible. A half mile 
down the mountainside, the Chief Warden took Dave’s 
place, and Dave dropped behind until it was time to 
relieve me. Thus we marched in rotation until we 
reached the lowlands at the base of the mountain. 
Here we were met by Dr. Woods and Mr. Jones. The 
doctor appeared to be satisfied with the condition of 
the patient, and the journey was continued to the 
pasture in front of the hotel. 

The morning fog had lifted and a gentle breeze 
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sprang up. A herd of cattle was feeding in the 
pasture. Jack did not pay any more attention to the 
conversation than he did coming down the mountain 
side. Instead, he looked out over the pasture and 
fields. While we were waiting for Mr. Jones to let 
down the bars, an old cow came up and smelled the 
stretcher, and Jack ejaculated, “There is a cow,” and 
placed a hand on her nose. The gentle old cow licked 
it tenderly. 

The doctor shooed the cow away and looked at Jack 
and said, “Your voice is stronger today.” 

Jack replied, “I feel better, doctor.” 

Dr. Woods patted his cheek and said, “That is fine. 
You will be all right in a few days.” 

Mrs. Jones met us at the gate and when Jack was 
brought into the yard, she said, “Jack, I want you to 
come into the house and rest awhile before they put 
you into the ambulance. You must be tired after the 
trip down the mountain.” 

The Chief Warden and Dave carried Jack into the 
hotel and Mr. Jones and I gently lifted him from the 
stretcher into a comfortable bed. He was given a 
glass of lemon and lime juice to sip while he rested. A 
little later, Mrs. Jones gave him a chicken sandwich, 
and the rest of us ham sandwiches and cups of tea. We 
appreciated their hospitality and wished there 
were more people in the world like them, for out of 
their poverty they showered riches of kindness not 
only upon us but everyone that came their way. In- 
deed, such kindness must have been a hangover from 
stage-coach days. 

After resting for an hour, Jack was carefully placed 
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in the ambulance. The doctor rode with the patient 
and I wms asked to follow with the physician’s car. 
This meant that I was not returning to my station by 
the way along which I had come. The Chief Warden 
was returning to the mountain with Dave to re- 
organize the work. Many farewells were said, and a 
waving of hands followed as the parties moved in 
opposite directions. The Jones’ family dog came out 
and chased the automobile down the road, barking at 
every bound. 

The distance to the hospital was covered in about 
two hours. I assisted one of the attendants in carry- 
ing Jack up to the ward and lifting him onto a clean 
white cot. A nurse in a white uniform glided in while 
Dr. Woods was talking with the hospital superin- 
tendent. I grasped Jack’s hand and said, “Good-by, 
Jack. I see that I am not needed any more.” 

Jack glanced at the nurse and smiled, then pulled 
me down and whispered hoarsely, “Good-by, Charlie. 
Sometime I hope I will be able to help you as much as 
you have helped me in my present sickness,” 

‘“Thank you. Jack,” I replied, squeezing his hand 
and stepping back as the doctors joined the nurse at 
the bedside. Since there was nothing further for me 
to do, I gathered up the stretcher and carried it out 
to the car. 

Twenty years later a middle-aged couple confronted 
me on the street in Rangeley Village. “Hello Charlie,” 
said the man. “You do not know me?” I looked at the 
man and I looked at the woman and failed to recognize 
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either. Then he said, am Jack Hogan and this is 
Mrs. Hogan.^^ 

Grrasping Jack’s hand, I asked, are you?^^ 

He replied, ‘T am very well, thank yon. Did yon 
ever see Mrs. Hogan before?” 

I looked at her closely and recognized her as the 
nnrse we met in the hospital the day Jack Hogan 
was bronght in from the monntain. I said, ‘‘This is 
the nnrse that took care of yon in the hospital.” 

“Right,” said Jack. “I turned my failure into suc- 
cess. I have a wife to cook for me.” 

As I shook Mrs. Hogan^s hand, I said, “In the game 
of life, we can both lose and win.” 
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A RANGELEY EPISODE 


On the Eangeley, lovely lake, 

There lingers not a breeze to break 
The mirror which its waters make. 

The stately trees along the shore, 

In solemn shadows where they soar, 

Are painted on its glassy floor. 

The setting snn with lazy eye 

Shines o’er Bald Mountain’s slopes which lie 

Closely up against the sky. 

Green and black, save where the bleak 
Wintry winds have bared the peak 
Above thd tree-line’s scrubby streak. 

And on the peaceful lake below, 

Rests an angler’s boat, to show 
A silhouette in evening glow. 

With rod and line in hand, which break 
The landscape painting on the lake, 

And faint concentric ripples make. 
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A -nfl wtio will <ieein tlie spot xinWest, 
^Wltere tlie laiid.-lock:ed. salmon rest 
A^nci tlie speckled tront d.o jest 

Tlie angler to remorse, despair, 

Wlien h.e knows tlie mess is tkere, 
XfUrking in its watery lair. 

Bnt, alas, tlie twiligkt skades, 
i^ress in close from Grreenvale Glades, 
-And tlie mirrored picture fades. 

As tlie fiskerman witk care 
Rise from tke angler^s ckair. 

And in quiet evening air. 

Reels a flsk into tke dory 
Tkat makes a lengtky story 
For many an evening’s glory; 

And rows askore as a tinkling bell. 
From a farmyard in tke dell. 

Sounds tke dayligkt’s parting knell. 
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AN UNEXPECTED SPILL 
Experimental Photography 


“A naturalist has registered at my camp/’ said the 
proprietor of a prominent sporting camp in Eangeley, 
Maine, “and he wants a guide to assist him in photo- 
graphing game. I want you to guide this man. I 
think you can satisfy him, because you are a naturalist 
yourself.” 

Taken by surprise, I did not know what to say at 
first. But after thinking it over for a moment I asked, 
“Is it possible for me to interview the naturalist before 
accepting the job?” 

“The naturalist expects you to do that. Come with 
me,” he assured me, getting into his automobile. In a 
few minutes we were in a village of log cabins. Park- 
ing in front of the central cabin which had a large 
sign OFFICE over the door, the proprietor jumped out 
of the car and hurried inside. I followed him leisurely, 
thinking it best not to be hasty, for the proprietor was 
a very energetic man, and inclined to rush into things 
without taking time to think. Inside I saw him con- 
versing with the clerk, and approaching the desk I 
overheard him say, “We have found a guide for the 
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naturalist. I think you know Charlie Gibbs. Please 
send a boy to call the naturalist to the office.” 

It was a cool day in midsummer and a fire to drive 
out the dampness was crackling in a huge stone fire- 
place. I enjoyed the warmth after the ride, and took 
advantage of the few minutes at my disposal to glance 
around the cabin. The walls consisted of fir logs from 
which the bark had been peeled. The crevices between 
them were chinked with mosses and lichens gathered 
in the woods. Over the mantel-piece hung the head of 
a bull moose, and beneath it a sign which read, 
“Monarch of Rangeley, 1898.” A mounted square- 
tailed trout decorated the wall at the right, and a land- 
locked salmon rising for a fly hung on the left. The 
walls farthest from the fireplace were adorned with 
enlarged photographs and maps. There was no ceil- 
ing. The exposed rafters and shingles had mellowed 
to a dark yellow with age. The floor was of rough 
pine boards worn down by many feet and much scrub- 
bing until the hard knots projected above the level. 

My inspection was interrupted by the opening of a 
door at the end of the hall, and a tall man appeared 
on the threshold. The proprietor rose from the desk 
and met the man in the middle of the room. For a 
moment they stood and conversed, and I sized up my 
prospective employer. His eyes were blue, intelligent 
and bespectacled, and his brown hair was just be- 
ginning to show streaks of gray. The face was long, 
angular and smooth shaven, the forehead high and 
full. He wore a corduroy suit, knee breeches, woollen 
stockings and heavy tan boots with hob nails. Also he 
wore a khaki shirt and a black tie. His clothes fitted 
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him neatly. He was middle-aged, six feet tall, and 
weighed about one hundred and eighty pounds. 

In contrast to the proprietor his manner was calm. 
He spoke softly in a deep bass voice, and did not make 
any gestures. Gracefully turning on his heel he fol- 
lowed the proprietor to the fire-place, where I was 
standing. As soon as the formal introductions were 
over the proprietor withdrew to the desk. 

The naturalist pointed to the chairs by the fire. I 
reseated myself and he took the chair on the other side 
of the fireplace. Leaning forward and warming his 
hands in the heat from the blaze, he said, “I have come 
here to take pictures of wild game, such as deer, bear 
and moose. It will be your job to find the game near 
enough for good pictures.” 

“We will have no difficulty in finding plenty of 
deer,” I replied, “but moose and bear are not very 
common around here now.” 

“All right,” he murmurred looking thoughtfully 
into the fire. “I will engage you to assist me in taking 
pictures of deer in the woods and on the shores of 
ponds and streams. We will consider the moose and 
bear at some other time and perhaps in some other 
place.” 

“I will guide you,” I promised, but my courage 
failed me and I could not think of anything else to say. 

“That is good,” continued the naturalist, looking at 
his watch. “Meet me here at nine o’clock tomorrow 
morning and we will lay our plans.” 

“I will come,^’ I replied in a daze, and hastily bid- 
ding the naturalist good day, I stumbled away, amazed 
at my courage in taking the job. I realized that the 
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task would cominand all the ingenuity and woodcraft 
that I possessed, for it is not easy to get near enough 
to deer in the wild to take good pictures. 

The next morning I returned to the sporting camp 
at the time agreed and found the naturalist awaiting 
me. He rose as I entered, and cordially extending a 
hand said, ‘‘Good morning.” I returned the greeting 
as cheerfully as I could, and then we sat down by the 
fire again. The naturalist broke the ensuing silence 
by asking, “What is your name?” 

The question put me at ease, and I replied, “My 
name is Charlie Gibbs.” 

“Then I will call you Charlie. Haye you any plans 
for photographing deer?” 

The word “photographing” startled me, and I 
looked at the naturalist sharply, wondering if he ex- 
pected the deer to walk right up to have their photo- 
graphs taken. Apparently he perceived that he had 
made a mistake, for he looked at me wistfully and 
said, “Charlie, I know nothing about wild game. That 
is why I have engaged you to help me. Have you any 
plans for this work?” 

Feeling at ease once more, I leaned back in the chair 
and revealed the scheme that I had in mind. “There is 
an old abandoned farm not far from here,” I said, “to 
which we can go this afternoon. Often deer come out 
of the woods at dusk and feed in a field. We can go a 
little early, about five o’clock, and hide in a clump of 
bushes that stands almost in the middle of the field. 
If any deer should come out before it is too dark, we 
may get a picture.” 

At the appointed time we arrived at the old farm, 
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set up the camera in the bushes, and made ourselves as 
comfortable as we could on the ground just back of 
the camera. Our waiting was not in vain, for four 
does and a buck came out of the woods and began feed- 
ing in a far corner of the field. They did not come 
near our hiding place until the light was so poor that 
it was impossible to take pictures. While they were 
feeding near us a doe’s inquisitiveness was aroused 
and she came slowly up to the bushes to investigate, 
ears erect, eyes shining, and feet stamping. As the 
doe advanced the naturalist had a severe case of buck 
fever: he trembled so that his corduroy suit rasped 
against the ferns and bushes around him. The deer 
came within six feet of us, then suddenly whirled and 
bounded away. The others stampeded and disappeared 
into the woods. It was a great experience for the 
naturalist, but he would have liked it better if it had 
been possible to take a picture of the fleeing animals. 

On the way to the camp I impressed upon the 
naturalist the importance of wearing soft woollen 
clothing in order to enable one to move through 
grasses, ferns, and bushes scarcely making any audible 
sounds. 

The next day I got permission from the game 
warden to use a jack light to attract the attention of 
the deer and draw them near our hiding place. I bor- 
rowed a powerful jack lamp from a’ guide. It had not 
been used for many years and needed some minor 
repairs, which were attended to by a local tinsmith. 
Formerly this lamp had been used for jacking and 
shooting deer, but its use for this purpose had long 
been outlawed. 
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Every evening for a week we journeyed to the aban- 
doned farm and watched the fields from a distant hill- 
top, until we found that the deer had got over their 
fright and were coming out to feed again. One cloudy 
afternoon which, we thought, would be followed by a 
dark still evening, we placed the jack lamp in the edge 
of the bushes, and a flash lamp for outdoor photo- 
graphy beside it. The camera was placed in position 
back of the lamps. It was agreed that I would oper- 
ate the lights, and the naturalist would attend to the 
camera and picture-taking. 

As we sat in our hiding place we saw five deer and 
two fawns come out of the woods and begin feeding in 
the field. The fawns were playful and in frolicking 
around ran to the edge of our ambush several times. 
At last twilight turned to darkness and it was impos- 
sible to see any of the deer, although we could hear 
them moving around. I pulled on the jack light and 
the deer began to stare at it. We could see their eyes 
shining in the darkness, and hear them stamp their 
forefeet as they slowly advanced to investigate. I 
thought how easy it would be to shoot one in the head 
by aiming between the eyes, as old hunters informed 
me they had done when jacking was permitted by law. 
But my musing was suddenly ended, for the playful 
fawns ran into the floodlight almost exactly on the 
spot for which the camera had been focussed. Im- 
mediately I turned on the flash lamp and the fawns 
could be seen for a moment as plainly as in the light 
of day. The naturalist took a picture. The flashing 
lights and the click of the camera frightened the deer. 
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and the patter of their feet was heard all over the field 
as they ran for the woods. 

We gathered up the equipment by the light of a 
pocket flash lamp and went home. When the picture 
was developed it showed both fawns very nearly in 
focus and looking in opposite directions. Unfortu- 
nately, the tops of some of the bushes composing our 
ambush appeared in the picture. 

In commenting on the picture the naturalist said, “I 
am pleased with this as a beginning. However, I am 
afraid that the jack light will cause the deer to assume 
an unnatural staring attitude. Can you think of some 
way whereby we can take pictures of deer feeding and 
drinking undistui’bed in field and stream?” 

With a new idea in mind I went to the game warden 
again, and told him that the jack lamp was not satis- 
factory, and that we wanted to try a salt lick. Permis- 
sion to use a salt lick for photographing deer was 
granted on the Mount Bigelow Game Preserve. This 
game sanctuary was twenty miles east of Rangeley 
and we spent a week locating a meadow frequented by 
deer. In the middle of this meadow stood an ash tree 
about thirty feet from a thicket on one side and a 
stream on the other side. We hung a bag of salt from 
a branch of the tree out of reach of animals, and 
waited another week for the rain to wash the salt into 
the ground, and the deer to locate it. 

Late one afternoon we hid in the thicket which we 
had planned from the first to use as a blind. In a few 
minutes the first deer came out of the woods, and 
from then until we crept away at dusk we counted 
fifteen in the meadow. 
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On the way home the naturalist said, “I have never 
seen so many deer at the same time before. I am 
afraid that if I take a picture of a herd such as we 
saw this evening, some people might think that I took 
it either on some gentleman’s estate or in a national 
park where large numbers of tame deer are known to 
exist.” 

“You do not have to take a picture of all of them if 
you do not want to,” I replied. “There are plenty of 
them in this game preserve to choose from, and they 
are just as wild as they are anywhere in the woods. It 
will take a little patience to wait for the one that you 
want to come around, but it will come in time and per- 
haps when you least expect it, as the fawns did.” 

“That’s it,” continued the naturalist thoughtfully. 
“When the deer come I will have to make a selection 
in very little time. The light of the flash lamp lasts 
only a second, and that is not time enough to permit 
me to direct and focus the camera. We will have to 
come early and focus the camera on some point where 
we think they are likely to come.” 

^Wery well,” I answered, “That is what we will do.” 

The next afternoon we returned to the thicket, 
placed the flash lamp in position, and set the camera 
using the pile of brush as a focus and a background. 
We found it difficult to run the strings through the 
xtnderbrush to the place where we had to conceal our- 
selves. However, it was accomplished with no more 
serious injury than tom clothes, and scratched hands 
and faces. It was a real temptation to take an ax and 
cut a path through the thicket, but this would have 
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altered the scenery and undoubtedly frightened the 
deer away for a few days. 

At twilight twelve deer could he seen in the meadow, 
and most of them were either at the salt lick or 
drinking from the stream. After darkness fell we had 
to go by our sense of hearing, and the deer appeared 
to be coming and going all the time. Finally we heard 
one feeding in front of us. The flash lamp was pulled 
on and the camera was quickly aimed at the animal 
and snapped. The light blinded us for a moment 
afterwards, so that we could not see, but we heard 
several deer splash through the stream and gallop for 
the woods. 

The next day the naturalist took me to his studio 
and pointing to the negative joyfully exclaimed, 
“There ! I told you that the deer would walk right up 
and have their photographs taken.” I looked at it and 
saw only one deer, a doe, facing the camera and just 
lifting her head. It was a good picture and we felt 
rewarded for our labor. 

We planned to take the next pictures under entirely 
different conditions. The flash lamp was attached to 
the bow of a canoe, and pulled off by means of a string 
which ran to the stern. The naturalist was to sit back 
and a little below the lamp with the tripod of the 
camera fastened to the gunwale. With this arrange- 
ment he had both hands free for manipulating the 
camera. 

Food for dinner and supper was packed into kits at 
the sporting camp and loaded on a truck along with 
the canoe, a fly rod, fishing tackle and cooking utensils. 
On the way I had to hold the kits and cooking utensils 
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to keep them from jumping around as we passed over 

the rough places. 

Upstream 

The canoe was placed in the water at Indian Bock, 
and the supplies stored in it. The naturalist got into 
the bow and reclined on some cushions and blankets 
in the bottom. I took my place in the stern and began 
paddling up Kennebago Stream. The current was 
against us, but the water flowed smoothly and there 
was scarcely a ripple on its surface or an eddy along 
its banks. The naturalist had never made this trip, so 
it was decided to spend the day enjoying the scenery 
and Ashing in a few favorite spots. 

“What is that river up there?” he asked pointing to 
the Rangeley Stream. 

“That is the outlet from Rangeley Lake,” I ex- 
plained. “You can see it joins the Kennebago Stream 
here at Indian Rock, and the two flow together into 
Mooselucmeguntic Lake.” 

The naturalist turned and looked in the opposite 
direction for a moment, and I continued, “Those 
camps that you are looking at now belong to a private 
fi shiTig club known as the Oquossoc Angling Associa- 
tion.” 

It did not take us long to reach the spot where we 
had planned to stop for lunch. The canoe was run 
ashore on the beach, and the kits and cooking utensils 
carried up the bank. A fire was kindled in an open 
fireplace, and water was poured from one of the 
thermos bottles into a pail and set on the grate. We 
Stood and watched the bottom and sides of the pail. 
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which was new and shiny, turn black with soot from 
the newly made fire. 

“Isn’t there a spring near here?” inquired the 
naturalist, looking at the empty thermos bottle. 

“No,” I answered, “the nearest spring that I know 
of is about a mile upstream at Kennebago Farm. We 
will stop there and refill all the thermos bottles 
that — ” 

“I don’t see why they selected this place for a lunch 
ground if there is no drinking water near by,” inter- 
rupted the naturalist. 

“This place was chosen for its location and natural 
beauty,” I explained as I peeled and sliced potatoes 
into a basin of cold water. “It is just far enough up- 
stream to make a nice trip without tiring the canoe- 
man and requiring too much time. While it lacks cer- 
tain conveniences, it has others to make up for the 
loss. Of course you saw the nice, sandy beach on 
Avhich w'e landed the canoe, and these trees forming a 
natural canopy over the chairs and tables. The ground 
is carpeted with a layer of sweetly scented pine 
needles. Furthermore, a wonderful view of the stream 
can be obtained from that settee.” 

The naturalist went to the settee, but was soon back 
again helping me to balance a kettle of lard on the 
grate. As soon as the lard began to boil the sliced 
potatoes were lifted out of the cold water and dropped 
into the boiling fat, where they cooked to a deep 
brown color. Next, strips of bacon were placed in a 
fr3dng pan and turned with a forked stick. 

The naturalist laughed and said, “I can tell a good 
guide by the way he uses a forked stick when cooking.” 
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The water in the pail began to boil, and I hastened 
to add a small bag of coffee. While doing this I forgot 
the forked stick and it fell into the fire and burned. 
The naturalist did not refer to it again. 

As soon as everything was ready the lunch was 
spread on a wooden table, and we sat and ate under 
the trees. It was a warm day, but a gentle breeze blew 
across the stream and it was comfortable under the 
murmuring pines. 

While I washed the dishes and repacked the canoe, 
the naturalist did a little botanizing. He was con- 
stantly on the lookout for rare plants, and this time he 
found a small Enchanter’s Nightshade, which grows 
only in the deep woods. The plant was placed in a 
press temporarily and we resumed our journey up- 
stream. 

Opposite the old Kennebago Farm. I saw a sand- 
piper running along the sand at the edge of the water 
and called the naturalist’s attention to it, saying, 
“That bird is called a ‘teeter’ around here. Watch 
closely and you will see it teeter.” Observing it care- 
fully, we not only saw it teeter, but discovered that it 
was accompanied by two little sandpipers so nearly 
the color of the sand that they could scarcely be seen. 

I quietly steered the canoe to the beach. The mother 
sandpiper saw us coming and sounded a note of warn- 
ing. The little sandpipers scampered into some tall 
reeds and the mother bird flew away. I got out of 
the canoe and went up to the reeds and shook them 
with the paddle. The little birdies ran out and took 
to the water. They could not swim very well, and 
kept in shallow water, so it was easy for me to wade in 
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and catch one in each hand. The naturalist had never 
seen sandpipers of this species before, and he climbed 
out of the canoe to look at the ones I had in my hands. 
Up to this time he had been observing the mother bird. 

“Those are spotted sandpipers, he said. “They are 
gray, spotted, and streaked with black. The colors 
are more marked in the young than in the old. Do 
you know that sandpipers are killed for food in some 
parts of the country?’’ 

I was horrified to learn this, and let the little ones 
go. They fluttered to the ground and hastened up the 
beach as fast as their little legs could carry them, to 
hide in the reeds again. The mother bird was flying 
anxiously around, and as soon as she saw her brood on 
the ground she uttered a shrill cry. I have often won- 
dered whether she was giving her little ones instruc- 
tions, or whether her cry was just a spontanous out- 
burst of joy at seeing them free again. 

The naturalist continued his discussion. “Sports- 
men classify the sandpipers with the snipes, and call 
the hunting and shooting of them sniping. You called 
my attention to the teetering of the mother bird a 
while ago. If you watch her now you will see that, 
instead of flying in a straight line, she darts here and 
there and seldom moves any great distance. These 
figdety motions make the sandpipers and snipes difll- 
cult targets, and may be the reason why some people 
consider sniping great sport.” 

“Those are interesting observations,” I acknowl- 
edged. “Now let us go to the spring and fill our 
thermos bottle with fresh water.” 

We walked down the beach a short distance, and 
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climbed the bank to an old abandoned field in which 
stood a deserted house and bam. The spring was 
a short distince from the house in a clump of alders. 
After quenching our thirst and filling the thermos 
bottle, we went through the old house, noting the in- 
scriptions scratched in the plaster on the walls, and 
the gnawing of porcupines around the sink and closets. 

Passing from the old house to the barn, the nat- 
uralist was interested in the eaves swallows’ nest 
under the eaves of the stable. The nests were built of 
mud and shaped like gourds, with holes in the small 
end for going in and out. In some places they were 
squeezed so closely together that they appeared to be 
one continuous mass. As we passed along the side of 
the barn the white cresent spots in the foreheads of 
the birds setting on the nests could be plainly seen 
through the holes as they peered out at us. 

Inside we saw barn swallows flying in and out of a 
broken hayloft window. As our eyes became accus- 
tomed to the semi-darkness ,we saw their nest made of 
pellets of mud and straw and plastered against the 
rafters. The distinguishing marks of the barn swal- 
low are the sharply forked tail, brick-red throat and 
buff colored breast, which the naturalist pointed out 
as we rested on some hay in a mow. “These are the 
birds we saw picking insects off the surface of the 
water coming up the stream,” said he. “They are 
very skillful on the wing, and the forked tail may have 
something to do with it.” 

Returning to the canoe, and placing the thermos 
bottle out of the direct rays of the sun, we proceeded 
upstream. Beyond the farm the land was nearly level 
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and the stream had meandered considerably in past 
years, so that some of the curves practically doubled 
back on themselves, leaving only a narrow neck of 
land between two parts of the same stream. Some- 
times in the spring, ice and water cut through the nar- 
row neck, thus straightening the course of the stream 
and leaving arms of dead water on each side. If the 
mouth of an arm remained open, it would deceive an 
inexperienced canoeman into believing it the true 
course of the stream, but if it was closed, a lagoon was 
formed. In the course of time these lagoons became 
the haunts of water fowl, and many interesting aqua- 
tic plants grew in the stagnant water. Guides called 
the lagoons oxbows, and this part of Kennebago 
Stream was known as “The Oxbows.” 

Beyond The Oxbows the banks of the stream were 
steeper, and in years gone by this place was the home 
of otters. Deep furrows in the banks known as otter 
slides were visible still. 

“Those furrows are otter slides,” I said, pointing 
with the paddle. 

The naturalist looked at them thoughtfully for a 
moment and stated, “The otter is an aquatic, fish-eat- 
ing, fur-bearing animal with short legs, webbed feet, 
and a tail somewhat like that of a beaver. I have 
never seen the kind that you had around here outside 
text-books and museums. I have seen sea otters, which 
are related to the fresh water species.” 

“I have seen a few,” I remarked. “Once I saw one 
so large that a hound could not stop it from sliding 
down the bank and disappearing in the water. The 
otter is practically an extinct animal on Kennebago 
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Stream now. Hunters and trappers have taken nearly 
all of them for their valuable pelts.” 

“I know it,” said the naturalists, taking a picture 
of one of the slides. “We have not conserved our wild 
life, and as a result there will soon he no otter skins 
for milady’s coat.” 

Farther on, the bottom of the stream was sandy and 
the water clear as crystal. In late autumn it was 
visited by thousands of spawning salmon from Moose- 
lucmeguntic Lake. In the winter the fry developed 
in the water under the ice and began to make their 
way downstream the following summer. On the way, 
many of the minnows fell prey to such enemies as 
adult fish, birds and animals. This was why the fish- 
eating otter preferred to make this part of the stream 
his home in years gone by. 

“Is that a weir?” asked the naturalist, pointing to 
a partly submerged wooden structure in the water. 
“Yes,” I answered, “a weir was erected here a number 
of years ago to catch some of the fish going upstream 
to the spawning beds.” 

Paddling up to it, we saw that it consisted of a lat- 
tice-work of stakes driven criss-cross into the bottom 
of the stream. The stakes were placed far enough 
apart so that minnows could swim between them, but 
large fish had to jump over. 

“How are the fish caught?” asked the naturalist 
looking at the weir. 

“There were two ways,” I replied. “One was to catch 
the salmon in nets as they leaped over the weir. 
Usually, however, wooden traps like lobster traps 
were placed along the downstream side of the weir. 
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and the fish, seeking a hole through the obstruction, 
would find their way into the traps instead. Twice a 
day men from the hatchery on Eangeley Stream came 
and took away the fish suitable for stripping. The 
others were thrown over the weir so that they could 
continue upstream to the spawning beds.” 

“How is the stripping done?” inquired the nat- 
uralist as he picked up his rod and proceeded to put it 
together. 

“I have never performed the operation,” I answered, 
“but it seems to be easy enough for the experienced. 
The eggs are manipulated from the female, the milt 
from the male, and fertilization takes place in large 
tanks of fresh water. There the minnows are reared, 
away from natural enemies, and are distributed into 
lakes and ponds throughout the state. In this way a 
constant supply of dsh is maintained for angiers. But 
salmon are no longer caught in Kennebago Stream for 
stripping. You will notice that some of the stakes are 
missing and others broken. The weir is not kept in 
repair any more.” 

“Why did they give it up?” queried the naturalist, 
casting for a fish. 

Grasping a stake in the weir to steady the canoe in 
the current, I rejoined: “It was decided some years 
ago that catching fish for stripping in this stream did 
more harm than good, for it had good spawning beds. 
Furthermore, I have a notion that minnows hatched 
on these beds and reared in this stream under natural 
conditions are more hardy and capable of looking out 
for themselves than those from hatcheries — ” 

“I have often wondered about that myself,” inter- 
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rupted the naturalist, turning and casting on the 

other side of the canoe. 

I continued: “In addition to the minnows that are 
hatched naturally in this stream, it is stocked every 
year with thousands from fish hatcheries.” 

“That being the case, the fishing should be good,” he 
responded. 

Scarcely had he finished speaking when a fish 
jumped for his fly. “There is one now,” he cried, and 
his reel began to hum as the fish darted downstream. 
In a second the fish turned back and the naturalist 
hastily reeled in the slack line. Finding that it could 
not get rid of the hook by swimming either with or 
against the current, the fish tried leaping. 

“It is a beauty,” exclaimed the naturalist as he saw 
it break water. 

Tired of leaping, it swam for the open water at the 
end of the weir. 

“Do not let it go around the weir,” I cautioned. The 
naturalist began to reel in slowly but firmly : the line 
was taut, and the rod bent so that the tip nearly 
touched the water. He succeeded in bringing the fish 
in far enough so that it came up against the weir, and 
then it swam directly toward the canoe. The natural- 
ist reeled in the the slack line as fast as he could. 
When the fish got near enough to see the canoe it 
darted downstream again. Instead of letting the line 
out the naturalist applied gentle traction to tire the 
fish, but it gamely fought its way into deep water and 
lodged in a hole from which it was determined not to 
come out. The naturalist was a good fisherman, and 
he played the fish wisely until he felt its jerks and 
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starts becoming more and more feeble. At last he 
reeled it alongside the canoe, and I scooped it up in a 
net. It proved to be a trout firmly hooked through 
the upper mandible, and measuring fourteen inches in 
length. 

I removed the hook and placed the fish in a box, and 
the naturalist started easting again. 

“Say, you can’t fish in Kennebago Stream any more 
today,” I admonished. 

“Why?” asked the astonished naturalist. 

“Because the law permits only one fish per person 
per day,” I said firmly. 

“After all the restocking that is done here, I 
wouldn’t expect any limit to the fishing,” exclaimed 
the disappointed man. 

I defended the position that I had taken toward the 
law by stating frankly. “It is my duty as a registered 
guide to inform you that the bag limit for one day is 
one fish ten inches long on this stream. Here is a 
book of the inland fishing laws that I always carry 
in my pocket, and when there is any doubt, the law 
can be easily looked up. Furthermore, if we are going 
to take any flashlight pictures tonight, it is time we 
were going on.” 

The naturalist reeled in the line and proceeded to 
disjoint the rod. I returned the book to my pocket 
and waited for him to get ready for that part of the 
stream immediately beyond the weirs, known as the 
“rips” or rapids. In this place the water was shallow 
and the current strong. Also there were many boul- 
ders in the bed of the stream, making it impossible to 
go directly against the current all the time. The best 
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way to go through the “rips” was to stand up and 
push the canoe wdth a pole. 

As soon as we had reached the eddies and shallow 
water, I placed the paddle in the canoe, took the 
pole, and standing up, began to work my way around 
the boulders, at the same time keeping in the channel 
as much as possible. It was a struggle for about fifty 
yards, but we were getting along fine and were just 
about to emerge from the whirling rapids into the 
deep calm above when the naturalist exclaimed, 
“What is that fiower over there on the bank?” 

In approaching the bank, the canoe was dashed 
against a sharp rock beneath the surface of the water 
and a small hole torn in the bottom. The water began 
to trickle in and the naturalist was alarmed. I poled 
the canoe to the shore, removed the supplies, and 
turned it upside down on the bank. Then I took an 
empty can and went into the woods to collect some 
pitch from the trunks of fir trees. A small fire was 
kindled on a large flat rock near the water’s edge, and 
the can held over it until the pitch melted into a liquid. 
This molten pitch was poured over the rent, and the 
canoe quickly placed right side up in the water. The 
pitch immediately solidified in the cool water and the 
hole was plugged so that the canoe did not leak. 

As we started upstream again, the naturalist said, 
“That experience in repairing the leak in the canoe 
was worth more to me than the plant. You must have 
learned that trick from the Indians.” 

“Oh, no,” I explained. “Before paint came into com- 
mon use, canoes and boats were calked with pitch to 
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prevent leaking. Every guide knows how to do that. 
It is a part of his training.” 

The naturalist took out a paddle and fell into stroke 
like an old tinier. Swinging together in perfect 
rhythm, we glided rapidly upstream, until the water 
dashing over Askew Auger Falls came into view. 

AsTcew Auger Falls 

Askew Auger Falls is a combination of waterfalls 
and rapids. It is possible for an expert canoeman to 
pole up over the falls and through the rapids to the 
less turbulent water above, and many guides have 
accomplished this thrilling feat for the pleasure of 
their guests. In navigating the falls and rapids, the 
bow of the canoe must always be pointed directly into 
the on-rushing water, for if the water once catches the 
canoe broadside there is no human being on earth that 
can overcome its force. Accidents have occurred in 
which the canoe and its occupants were carried help- 
lessly through the rapids and dumped over the falls 
into the whirlpool at its base. The falls are only about 
four feet high, and no harm, aside from a ducking, has 
ever resulted from the mishap. 

There is a lunch ground on a knoll near the falls. 
This is as far upstream as most canoe parties go. After 
eating a picnic lunch, they glide downstream in the 
late afternoon and evening. It is a delightful trip. 
Fortunately there was only one fisherman, with his 
guide, at the falls that day, and they left soon after 
our arrival. It was distinctly in our favor not to have 
any parties around to scare the deer away. 
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“Is there anything above the falls?” the naturalist 
asked. 

“There is a camp a little way up, and further on 
there is a hydroelectric plant,” I replied. 

“Is the canoeing good, or is it mostly poling up 
there?” sighed the naturalist. 

“There is plenty of shallow water with rapids above 
the falls,” I answered, “but I will take you up there if 
you want to go.” 

“No,” said the naturalist shrugging, “I do not care 
to go up any more rapids today. We will have to go 
down the ‘rips’ tonight on our way home and that is 
enough.” 

“All right,” I rejoined, and steered the canoe to a 
bed of small stones at the base of the knoll on which 
the lunch table and out-door fire place stood. The 
naturalist stepped out first and steadied the canoe. I 
picked up a couple of kits and came forward, step- 
ping lightly until I had reached the bow. Putting the 
kits down, I stepped out beside the naturalist. Then 
we pulled the kits and cooking utensils out over the 
bow, pulled the canoe up after us into tlie narrow 
space that we had occupied, and followed the trail to 
the top of the knoll. 

Supper was prepared in about the same fashion as 
lunch, except that we had fresh trout instead of bacon 
for meat. It was cleaned, washed, rolled in corn meal 
and fried in bacon fat to a deep brown color. It was 
so large that it had to be cut into two parts in order to 
fit the pan. i . 

“That is the best fish I have ever eaten,” declared 
the naturalist. 
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“They always taste better when they are fresh and 
cooked camp style,” I remarked, “and besides, we are 
hungry after our trip upstream.” 

While I was washing the dishes and reloading the 
canoe, the naturalist took some pictures of the falls 
and rapids. I endeavored to get things out of the way 
as much as possible in preparation for flashlight pic- 
ture taking on our way downstream. As soon as every- 
thing was ready, we sat by the fire to rest and wait for 
darkness. The naturalist lighted his pipe and, lean- 
ing against a log, drawled, “The deer that abound 
around here are of the Virginia, or Whitetail species, 
and there appear to be plenty of them. I wonder if 
there have always been as many as there are now.” 

“No,” I drowsily answered, “deer have not always 
been plentiful in the Rangeley region. Thousands of 
them are killed by hunters every season, but that only 
keeps the numbers down to what the countryside and 
forestry district can reasonably support. The hunt- 
ing toll is great, but it is nothing compared to such 
enemies as the bear, lynx and wolf used to be. Within 
the last flfty or sixty years these enemies have been 
kept down to a minimum, and deer have increased up 
to the present level. In order to maintain a constant 
supply it has been found that jacks, salt licks, and 
deer hounds have to be outlawed and limitations im- 
posed on the number of deer taken per person.” 

Already darkness had fallen in the woods, but twi- 
light still reigned on the stream and the embers 
burned low in the fire-place. As we sat drowsily con- 
versing in low tones and watching a night-hawk fiying 
about, our eyes were drawn to the dim outline of a 
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deer drinking at the edge of the stream on the opposite 
bank. Aroused, I quietly stole down the trail to the 
canoe, leveled the camera upon the animal, pulled off 
the flashlight, and took a picture. 

When the plate was finished a few days later it 
showed a doe drinking out of the stream, with her 
eyes fixed upon me. Probably she had been watching 
us all the time. 

The naturalist joined me at the canoe. He re- 
charged the flash lamp, put another plate in the 
camera, and saw that everything was ready for an- 
other picture. We returned to the camp ground to 
await total darkness. 

“Did you see what that doe did after you took her 
picture?” asked the naturalist. 

“No, I was blinded by the light for a few minutes, 
and couldn’t see much of anything,” I answered. 

“Instead of running into the woods,” continued the 
naturalist, relighting his pipe,” she jumped, and ran a 
short distance along the shore. Then she stopped and 
finished drinking, took one look at you, as if to say, 
’You are it,’ and sauntered up the bank and disap- 
peared in the shadows. I could see her quite plainly 
from the top of this knoll.” 

Downstream 

As soon as darkness had settled over the stream, we 
felt our way down the trail to the canoe. The natural- 
ist got in first and took the bow seat, from which he 
could easily operate both the flash lamp and camera. 
I took the stern seat and kept the canoe in mid-stream 
so as not to strike any more rocks. We floated silently 
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with the current, listening for the sounds of game 
along the way. As our ej’es became accustomed to 
the darkness, we could fainty discern objects in the 
middle of the stream, but under the over-hanging trees 
along the banks there was nothing to be seen but 
inky blackness. 

About a mile downstream we heard water dripping 
and something breathing heavily. I knew that it was 
a dear that had been feeding -wnth its nose under water 
and had just lifted its head for air. Silently the canoe 
drifted to a spot a short distance from the sounds, and 
the naturalist turned on the flashlight and snapped 
the camera. 

Later when the plates were developed we found 
that we had a picture of an eight pointed buck, stand- 
ing in Avater up to his gambrels and turning his head 
to look at us. The deer snorted, bounded up the bank 
and galloped away into the woods. We heard its feet 
pounding on the ground for some distance. 

EA^erything Avas set for another picture, and we 
glided doAvnstream again. The next sound came from 
a bend in the stream. At this point the ice had cut 
aAvay a portion of the bank and permitted the Aimter 
to overflow a meadoAv. Thinking that a deer might be 
feeding in the grass, I directed the canoe as nearly op- 
posite the meadow as possible in the faint liglit. The 
naturalist thought he saAv something moving and 
pulled on the flashlight and took a picture. 

When the plate was finished, it shoAved a deer play- 
in ostrich. The animal was feeding on the grass under 
water and did not knoAV that its j)icture had been 
taken. As we sat there in the darkness that night we 
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heard it lift its head, breathing heavily, and the water 
dripping from its face. Then it turned with a splash 
and ran for the shore. 

At the next bend in the stream I kept close to the 
shore, and as we were rounding a point on which there 
was a windfall, a deer stepped out from under a fallen 
tree right beside us. The naturalist took the picture, 
and we got a doe wading in the water and paying no 
attention to us. But the noise and light of the flash 
lamp and camera frightened her so that she jumped 
clear over the windfall and crashed through the brush 
up the hillside and into the woods. 

At last rushing waters became audible and we knew 
that we were approaching the rips. The naturalist 
lighted a lantern and hung it on the bow. I took the 
pole and proceeded to guide the canoe through the 
rapids. The channel was well known to me, and it 
was comparatively easy to follow downstream. It be- 
gan in the middle of the stream and extended for about 
twenty yards before turning to the right at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, after which it followed the right 
bank down to the weirs and deep water below. When 
we were about half way through and approaching the 
right bank, the naturalist shouted, “Look out, Charlie, 
there is a rock ahead.” Immediately I jammed the pole 
into the ground and held the canoe by main force. 
Then I said, “Sir, will you kindly unhook the lantern 
and hold it over the left side,” “Certainly,” replied the 
naturalist, grasping the lantern and holding it so that 
its beams were reflected on the water. There was noth- 
ing but boulders and white water on this side. 

“Ifow hold it on the other side,” I commanded. The 
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naturalist obeyed, and the water appeared relatively 
smooth, with no boulders in sight. 

Summing up the situation, I said, “The current has 
carried us a little too far downstream, but we can 
easily work our way back into the channel. Keep the 
lantern over the right side.” Then I gradually worked 
the canoe upstream, to the right, and away from the 
boulders. 

“Now hold the lantern over the left side again,” I 
directed. The naturalist swung the light over the bow 
to the left and there were neither rocks nor foam in 
sight. 

“Hang the lantern on the bow,” I triumphantly 
commanded as I gave the canoe a push forward. 

At last we reached the right bank, and I turned 
sharply to the left and kept about ten feet from the 
shore. Suddenly we heard, “bump, bump, bump,” 
along the bottom of the canoe. 

“What is that?” exclaimed the naturalist, startled. 

“That is an old sunken log. It has been here for 
years and is pretty well soaked with water. It is too 
rotten and soft to injure the canoe,” I answered. 

Very soon we shot out into the pool below the 
rapids. “I’m glad that’s over,” sighed the naturalist, 
drawing a deep breath. “I have been afraid ever since 
we got off course and brought up in front of those 
boulders.” 

“That was nothing,” I said cheerfully. “Now let 
us find the the weir. Hold the lantern as high as you 
can on the left.” 

The naturalist stood up with the lantern, and we 
were able to make out the end of the structure iu the 
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faint Mgiit. I paddled up to the lattice-work and 
grasped a stake to keep the canoe from drifting. The 
naturalist examined the photographic equipment and 
found a battery burned out. It was replaced, and the 
camera set for another picture. As soon as the canoe 
was headed in the right direction downstream, the 
lantern was extinguished, and we drifted quietly with 
the current. I kept the paddle in the water at the 
stern so as to keep the canoe in deep water. 

As we were passing the marshes at the end of an 
oxbow, we heard peculiar grunting and snorting 
sounds. 

“That must be a bear,” I thought, and turned the 
canoe directly toward the sounds. In this part of the 
stream the water was sluggish and I sculled the canoe 
silently forward until the sound of grass touching the 
bow was heard. The naturalist pulled off the flash- 
light, and snapped the camera in the direction of the 
marshes. The plate was developed after we got home 
and we had a good picture of a calf moose standing in 
the marsh ; the cow was not in view. As we sat there 
in the canoe we were blinded for a few minutes after 
taking the picture, and we heard a loud snort, a rush 
through the grass and a splash into the water. Evi- 
dently the animal was carging us. 

“It’s coming ! It’s coming !” shouted the naturalist, 
and turned on the flash light. We saw an infuriated 
cow moose bearing down upon us. The naturalist 
grasped the camera and plates and jumped overboard 
and waded for shore as fast as he could. I picked up 
the pole and hit the beast a hard blow over the head, 
but she kept right on coming, and struck the canoe 
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amidsliips. Her forefeet went right through the frail 
craft. I jumped out and followed the naturalist. 
Judging by the noise, the moose did not desist from 
the attack until she had pommelled the canoe and 
everything in it all to pieces with her feet. Meanwhile, 
the naturalist and I made our way down along the 
shore as fast as we could by the light of the flash 
lamp. I led the way carrying the light and the plates, 
and the naturalist followed with the camera. 

At last we sat down on the bank, exhausted and wet 
to our waists. “I think we are safe here,” I murmured, 
‘^that moose has a calf, and she will not leave it to 
come down here and chase us.” 

“What shall we do?” asked the naturalist im- 
patiently. “We are wet and will catch cold.” 

“We will build a fire and camp out for the night,” I 
replied. “It’s no use to attempt to go anywhere to- 
night. We are on the wrong side of the stream, and 
furthermore I do not know just where we are. You 
stay here and I’ll look for wood and a place to build a 
fire.” 

Leaving the naturalist on a point of land where I 
could easily find him later, I slowly worked my way 
downstream until I found a rocky place on the bank. 
A short distance in the woods I found a windfall of 
spruce and fir trees. Being satisfied with this dis- 
covery, I returned for my companion. On the way 
back, he carried the flash light and I picked up drift- 
wood along the shore. In a little while we had a brisk 
fire burning on the rocks, and its light and warmth 
was cheering to our discouraged spirits. We removed 
our wet clothes and placed them against the side of a 
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boulder exposed to the warmth of the fire. Every 
time I went after wood I had to slip on my wet shoes 
to protect my feet and ankles from sticks and briers. 

I picked green flr boughs and made a soft bed, and 
the naturalist reclined upon it and slept fitfully by 
the open fire. Fortunately, it was late enough in the 
season so that there were no mosquitoes. Once in the 
night he awoke suddenly and sat bolt upright.. 

“Did you see anything?” he asked, looking excitedly 
around. 

“IScO,” I replied. “It must have been the fire. I 
have just been poking it.” 

“I thought I saw a moose,” he said, “but it must 
have been a nightmare instead.” 

At this time we examined our clothes and found 
everything dry except the insides of our shoes, so we 
put on our clothes. Being properly clad once more 
made us feel better, although the fire had kept us 
warm, and prevented our catching cold. At best, this 
part of the trip was a weird experience, such as scien- 
tists and explorers are often called upon to undergo 
for the sake of making new discoveries. 

After a long night of watchful waiting and dozing 
by the fire, streaks of light began to appear in the sky 
above the tree tops, and the birds broke into their 
morning songs. The naturalist became interested in 
the birds, and for a while forgot our predicament. 

The first bird that we saw was the wood thrush. It 
was in a spruce tree almost directly overhead, and 
must have seen our fire and heard our voices during 
the night. But it broke into a flute-like song as if 
oblivious of our presence. 
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Next our attention was drawn to a bird on the trunk 
of a white pine. I thought it either a nuthatch or a 
brown creeper, because it was circling the tree. Sud- 
denly it sailed out over the stream after an insect 
and dropped down on the bank only a little way from 
us, to eat its breakfast. A ray of sunlight shone upon 
it and its markings were easily discerned. The natural- 
ist remarked, “That is a pine warbler.” Then he 
touched my arm and pointed across the stream with 
his finger. 

“Do you see those ferns on the bank over there?” he 
asked. “Now look just a little to the right and you 
will see a scarlet tanager.” 

I looked in the direction indicated and saw a bright 
red bird hopping gracefully around at the edge of the 
woods. It appeared for a moment only, and then 
darted away into the forest. We waited for it to re- 
turn but it did not come back. That was the first scar- 
let tanager that I had seen in years. When I was a 
boy they were frequent visitors to the yard surround- 
ing our country home. 

The naturalist explained, “The scarlet tanager is 
a shy little fellow, but its coloring is so conspicuous 
that one can not help help seeing it. If it had been 
one of the more somber colored birds, we would not 
have noticed it at this distance. In years gone by, the 
scarlet tanager built its nest in orchards and gardens 
until man began to shoot it for the bright feathers. 
Now it is found only in remote places like this.” 

Just then a bird started singing in the tree over- 
head. The naturalist moved cautiously around to get 
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a glimpse of it, but failed, on account of the heavy 

branches. 

“That is a chick-a-dee,’’ I said. 

“That is not a chick-a-dee,” rejoined the naturalist. 
“That IS the short-billed marsh wren. I bet the moose 
drove it out of the marsh just as she did us last night.” 

“Probably she did,” I replied, “and the ducks as 
well. Listen and you will hear them.” 

“I hear them,” said the naturalist coming to my 
side and looking upstream. 

A wood duck and eight little ones came leisurely 
swimming around a bend. It was interesting to 
hear the old duck’s deep “quack, quack,” and the 
ducklings’ answer, in a treble “peep, peep.” Every 
time the old duck dove the ducklings disappeared too. 
The naturalist tried to take a picture of the ducks, but 
in moving the camera over the top of the rocks he 
frightened them, and half flying and half running on 
the water they scurried out of sight. 

‘Let’s go and see if there is anything worth salvag- 
ing from the wrecked canoe,” I suggested. 

Taken by surprise, the naturalist blurted out, 
“Aren’t you afraid of the moose?” 

“I assure you that moose is no longer there,” I ans- 
wered calmly. “She left last night soon after we did, 
and by this time she is many miles away. She charged 
us because the bright light and the click of the camera 
frightened her and aroused her maternal instinct.” 

“I wiU go with you,” agreed the naturalist, “but I 
don’t care to meet that moose again.” 

We had proceeded only a little way when we saw 
one of the paddles caught against the branches of a 
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tree that had fallen into the water. I climbed out on 
the trunk of the tree and rescued the paddle. Arriving 
at the oxbow, we saw the bow of the sunken canoe pro- 
jecting above the water, with the flash lamp still in 
position. The moose was nowhere in sight. I removed 
my clothes and waded out to the capsized canoe, to 
find that the gunwales were broken in the middle as 
if the moose had fallen on them in extricating her fore- 
feet from the holes she had made through the bottom. 
At this particular place the current was not strong, 
and the canoe remained where it sank. I grasped the 
bow and slowly drew it ashore. Upon examining it 
out of water we decided that the canoe was worthless, 
but the fiash lamp and some of the cooking utensils 
worth saving. 

“That was a good morning dip,” I said, donning my 
clothes. 

“I imagine it was more pleasant than the one we 
took last night,” sighed the naturalist. 

We emptied the water out of the cooking utensils 
and placed them in a sheltered spot in the woods, 
along with the flash lamp and the paddle. We failed 
to find the other paddle, the pole, and some of the 
dishes, which had probably drifted downstream with 
the current. 

This done, we turned toward home either walking 
along the shore or in the woods. There was not much 
choice, but we took it easily, being careful not to go 
out of sight of the stream, for we hoped to see an ex- 
cursion party or somebody out fishing who would be 
kind enough to take us to Indian Eock. In the middle 
of the forenoon we saw a canoe coming upstream. We 
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waited until it was nearly opposite and hailed it. In 
it we recognized the Chief Forest Fire Warden and 
Vem Hilbert, who were bound for a forest fire station 
at Kennebago Hake. Upon learning of our plight they 
agreed to take us to Indian Rock. 

The Superintendent of the Oquossoc Angling Asso- 
ciation received us kindly. We were given a late 
breakfast, and were permitted to use the telephone to 
summon a taxi to take us to the sporting camp on 
Rangeley Lake. 

This was our last trip. The naturalist decided to 
return to the city after developing and finishing the 
pictures that we had taken. Apparently he had 
changed his mind about taking any more pictures of 
big game. The following Christmas he sent me a rab- 
bit^s foot and advised me to carry it in the future 
when I went up Kennebago Stream. Whether it was 
due to the rabbit’s foot or the personality of a great 
naturalist, my ambition was aroused and I have been 
interested in nature as a hobby ever since. 
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THE OPENING OF THE EICHARDSON PONDS 
DISTRICT TO TOURISTS 


One of the Civilian Conservation Corps projects 
provided by the Federal Government was the new 
road extending from Mountain View to Aziscohos 
Dam. It took three or four years to build this road 
through the dense forests. It has opened up a vast 
wilderness convenient to tourists but destructive to 
forests and wild life. 

The road connects Route 16, which formerly ended 
at Mountain View in the town of Rangeley, Maine, to 
Route 16 in Errol, New Hampshire. It is now pos- 
sible to drive from the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire into the Rangeley Lakes district of Maine 
over improved dirt roads, saving many miles of travel. 

A substantial wooden bridge now spans Kennebago 
Stream above Indian Rock. This interferes with the 
rustic beauty of the stream, but is convenient for the 
members of the Oquossoc Angling Association and the 
guests of several other camps along the shores of Cup- 
suptic Lake. The rustic bridge over the Magalloway 
at Aziscohos Dam is being replaced by a concrete 
structure wide enough to permit automobiles to pass 
on it. 
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Camps have been erected on the shores of Upper and 
Lower Kichardson Ponds, thus interfering with the 
sylvan beauties of these waters, and anglers have 
greatly reduced the supply of fish. The forest fire 
warden can no longer depend upon regularly catching 
his supply of meat from these ponds. 

The virgin forests have been cut and many of the 
wild animals and birds have migrated to other places. 
The spring by the road has dried up. The babbling 
brook which formerly ran by the side of the road is 
reduced to a mere trickle in dry weather and becomes 
a raging torrent after a shower. It has already started 
to erode its banks and in one place it even threatens to 
undermine the highway. A forest fire has raged in 
one place on cut-over land, leaving nothing but black 
stumps and rocks. The surface soil, which consisted 
of leaf mold and vegetable compost, has been burned 
It will take years of plant growth and decay under 
the influence of nature to reforest this ugly spot. 

In summer, a fire warden sits in the tower on 
Aziscohos Mountain, scanning the countryside for 
fires. A deputy forest fire warden is on the job at 
Eichardson Ponds and has to patrol the highway in 
an automobile as well as covering the wooded sections 
on foot. A new lookout station has been erected on a 
mountain east of Sawyer Lake, for the danger of forest 
fires has been augmented by the advent of tourists into 
this region. Also, the hurricane which struck New 
England in September, 1938, has added to the problem 
of fire prevention. 

Eoute 16 from the White Mountains to the Eangeley 
Lakes is a beautiful drive by automobile. Comfortable 
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farm homes and summer cottages are to be seen in the 
Androscoggin and the Magalloway Eiver valleys as 
well as on the shores of Rangeley Lake. The rest of 
the land consists of rugged mountains, placid lakes 
and woodland streams. It is still a splendid place to go 
for a vacation, in spite of changes which the old woods- 
man is not pleased to see. 

THE END 
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